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take us very far into the subject, though a 
little knowledge about them is useful. Roughly 
we might say that the ear, while needing potrol 
to make it go alss wads oil to keep it working 
smoothly and well, We want ovr food in the 
same way to make us live. But to keep it 
healthy and to prevent speedy deterioration we 
need vitamins in our food. 

Vitamins are named after the letters of the 
alphabet A, B,C, Dand so on, Vitamin A is 
found in milk. curl, ghee and green -leafy 
veuctables, Among the lruits, ripe mangoes and 


Ba are good sources of vitamin A. 


nin Bix not » single vitamin, but a whole 
group. The best foods supplying these are 
under-milled cereal grains, milk and fish. 

Vitamin © is found chiefly in fresh fruits, 
leafy vegetables and sprouted grams. 

Vitamin D is found in milk, butier, ghee, 
eggs and Cod Li or oi This — vitamin 
tinlike the others can be manufactured in_ the 
human body itself by the action of sun light 
on the human skin, That is one reason why 
people in South India do not often suffer from 
lack of vitamin D, 

All the vitamins, and more especiully these 
four, are necessary for health. When our diet 
does not contain enough of them, health suffers 
in various ways. Certain diseases called 
“ Keratomalacia’ which are due to Jack of 
vitamin A can be prevented by taking enough 
foods rich in this vitamin. ‘This disease is said 
to be the commonest cause of blindness in some 
parts of India. Another common disease caused 
by deficiency of vitamin A ix night-blindness. 
Lack of vitamin A again affects the skin, making 
it ary and rough. To have a smooth and 
healthy skin our diet should be rich in this 
vitamin. As has been said above ripe mangoes, 
the season of which is just ahead, are rich in this 
vitamin. 

The lack of one of the B group of vitamins 
causes the disease called “ Beriberi” in which 
the legs become paralysed and the heart may be 
affected. People who vat highly-milled raw rice 
and have not much salt in their food to 
compensate for the deficiency are prone to this 
disease. Those who take course Dhenki-crushed 
rice are immune to this disease and Government. 
have therefore forbidden mills to polish rice to 
a high degree. Lack of other vitamins in the 
B group leads to various djseases one of which 
is soreness of the mouth and tongue, and white 
patches at the corners of the lips commonly seen 
in under-nourished school children. 

Lack of vitamin © produces the disease called 
seurvy which affects teeth and gums and may 
lead to pain ane swelling in various parts of the 
body. Vitamin C, as bas been said above, is 
contained in fresh fruits and vegetables. 


a‘similar disease which to the Jayman may be 
explained as soflening of the bones, may result 
from the same eausc, in this disease (Osteoma- 
lacia) the bones become soft and bend so that 
the patient often becomes cripple. Vitamin D 
can be obtained not only trom certain foods but 
also by the action of the sun on the skin. 
Women who do not go ont of doors in the sun- 
shine often enough are naturally more prone to 
this disease 


How to remedy Deficiency of 
Indian. Diets 


Dewan Nanak Ghand’s Report 4 
That food yeust van be manufactifred in India; 
cheaply and on a large scale, tha® its use as j 


corrective for malnutrition with a capacity of +. 
3,000 tons per annum should be started immedi- 
ately, are some of the recommendations made 
by Dewan Nanak Chand, Special Officer, Food 
De«partmont, in his Report on the manufacture 

of food yeast in India, which is now under 
active consideration of the Government. 


The principal deficiency of Indian diets is lack 
of high grade proteins and vitamins of the ‘ B‘ 
comples, both of which are found in food yeust. 
But ove of the problems which Government 1 
have to solve is to make food yeast available to i 
tho cice-eating population, While it is conceded 
that there is no means of mixing food yeast * 
with rice at any stage in milling or in cooking 
many methods are suggested in which rice-eater 
can take food yeast, such as cooking with curry: 
or vegetables, mixing with spices and taking 
with milk or in sweets. Wa 


In the case of wheat-eaters, food yeast can be 
given very eusily by mixing with flour and atta. 
This will provide additional vitamins and pro- 
teins, some of which are lost in wheat milling. 
A mixture of 2 per cent of food yeast does not 
make any alteration in thé taste of bread, 
although the colour gets slightly more brown. 
In the case of chapattis’, there is no noticeable 
change nor are vitamins destroyed in the cooking 
process, 


Avery large supplf of molasses is cheaply 
available in India. It should therefore be 
possible to expand production to much more 
than 3,000 tons and food yeast could be intro- 
duced for civil consumption and bg a powerful 
weapon in the fight against malnutrition which 
has been intensified by ayar conditions. It is 
estimated thatgthe cost to the consumer will not 
be more than ai 6 per lb. 
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The last round 


The Rhine, one of Rurope’s greatest river 
barriers has been carried by storm. Within 48 
hours of General Bradley's statemont, “ The 
Allies can now cross the Rhine almost anywhere 
at any time”’, Field Marshal Montgomery crossed 
it between Cleve & Duisburg and General Patton 
at two places—between Mainz and Worms and 
between Cleve and Boppard. ‘The rapidity of 
subsequent progress into the heart of Germany 
has been such that even the daily news services 
have had their work cut out to keep pace with 
it. Security silence has not yet been broken 
with regard to some of the details but this may 
subsequently prove to have been one of tho 
greatest combined military operations of all 
time. The jresults already achieved are 
immense and ‘speculation is rife as to how 
much longer the Wehrmacht will be able to 
offer organized resistence. Large German 
forces estimated at over 120,000 which include 
some of the best trained divisions still in action, 
have beon encireled in the Ruhr by the U. 8. 
Ist and 9th armies. The principal remaining 
armoury of the Reich will provide no further 
material for its Nazi defendors. In the South 
armoured columns of the U. 8. 3rd and 
7th armies an driving eastward ata pace which 
has brought them within 80 miles of Czechoslo- 
vakia, The advance of the British secontl and 
Canadian first armies in the North has already 
reached Osnabruck and is striking north-east- 
wards into Holland. ‘the Nazis have been 
pulling out of Holland for some days but it now 
seems likely that many of them will find the 
ay blocked. The possibilities of the present 
situstion are unlimited. It will perhaps be 
‘niore profitable to consider some of the proli- 
minaries which contributed to it. 


Altied Air-Forces pave the way 


Six weeks of methodical preparation of the 
battle area by the combined British and 
American Air-fors enabled the Allied armies 
in the West to sweep to the heart of Germany. 
The requirements of the advancing armies were 
carefully calculated and provided. ‘These 
requirements were first, to be free from inter- 
ference by the Tuftwaffé; second, to be 
certain that no immediate counter-attack would 
develop and third, to be assured that the strong 
points in the area over which the advance was 
to be made hadgbeen reduced, hefore the infantry 


came within range. All these objectives were 
achieved and achieved so effectively that 
although the Germans were in little doubt as to 
the seetor in which the 21st Army Group would 
strike and had consequently assembled their 
best troops to meet it, the initial crossings were 
comparatively inexpensive and only a fraction of 
the losses on the Somme in the last war. 
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German village surrenders 
Enemy mistime arrival of paratroops 


Air-borne troops had» last been used in 
strength when they descended in September in 
three widely separated groups in Holland, the 
farthest forward being some 60 miles distant 
from the nearest Allied land forces. That dis- 
tance had proved too great for a junction 
between the air-borne troops and the land forces 
to be effected. This time parachutists and 
gliders came down a hare seven miles beyond the 
land front and contact was quickly established 
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The object on this occasion eviderttly was to 
secure intact bridges so that as soon as the 
build-up along the Hast bank of the Rhine had 
been completed there might be no impediment to 
a further surge forward. 


The preliminary gun and air b mbardment 
had forced ihe Germans to thin their forwa d 
defences. They hoped and expected that the 
landing of air-borne troops would be a w acning 
to reoccupy these defences. In this they were 
deceived. Ficld Marshal Montgomery assem- 
bled his Amphibian Vehicles under cover of a 6 
mile wide smoke screen and sent them across 
the river before he dropped bis air-horie for 
thereby giving an advantage which owed moi 
to technique than to overpowering strenuth. 


Prospects of a Nazi redoubt in South feeding 


How far and how fast the Allies advancing 
from the West will travel cannot be predicted. 
But Hitler's reputed plan t. organize a protra: 
ted resistance within the mountain harriers 
Bavaria and upper Austria is sesionsly menacsd 
both by the pursuit from the Rhine and by the 
Russian threat to Kast Germany and Austria. 
It is perhaps significa tt of an intention to 
frustrate any such plan that the main Russian 
assault has been towards Bratislava and Vienna 
and not towards Berlin. Russian troops have 
already occupied Bratislava and have cut the 
Railway linking Vienna with Italy. Vienna itself 
is only a few miles away, 


British assault on the Gothic Line 


oo 
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The replacemont of Rundstedt by Field 
Marshal Kesselring is an indication that 
resistance will he prolonged irrespective ‘of the 
hopelessness of this situation from a military 
point of view. The mood of the German people 
cumot however yet be judged. The Allied 
emper on the other hand is marked by unrelent- 
ing firmness. Eisenhower and Montgomery 
have forbidden all fraternisation with the 
defeated enemy. It is explained that this 
is dictated not by revenge but by the 
iction that Germans must be made to 
their guilt as a nation since such 
realization is an indispensable preliminary 
to their re-education as members of a decent 
society, 


Stalemate ends in Italy : 


Land forces of the Eighth army who aro 
making a dual attack on the extreme right of 
their Adriatic sector have broken up the stalemate 
on this front by thrusting northwards along the 
coast about 12 miles north-east of Ravenna. 
Simul? ancously landings have been’made behind 
the German defence lines on the castern shore 
ot Valle di Comacchio a 20-mile long inland lake 
10 miles north of Ravenna. How far this action 
will have purely local significance remains t. 
be seen, but the Germans have made further 
advance extremely difficult by flooding the area 
ahead of the Eighth axmy. 
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Tanks mop up resistance in Central Burma 

Ever since the capture of Mandalay by the 
British 14th army a series of tank battles has 
been raging in the comparatively flat contral 
plain—Burma’s rice bowl—south of the city. 
Tho battle area is roughly triangular in shape 
and is bounded by Mandalay in the north, 
Meiktila in the south and by the Pagau region 
on the Irrawaddy in the west. The form of 
warfare which has been proceeding in this a! 
is strongly reminiscent of the actions between 
Rommel and Auchinleck in Cyrenaica with the 
exception that this time the initiative has been 
almost entirely with the British. It is estimated 
that the Japanese have probably lost half their 
forces killed alone in one attempt to break 
the British hold on Meiktila. A deterioration 
in Japanese morale has also been observed. 
Some of their soldiers are throwing away their 
uniforms and assuming Burmese dress in an 
attempt to break away. Other isolated units 
however occasionally: show fight without any 
military purpose except to die as expensiv 
as possible. 
Ryukus attacked 

While American superfortresses and carri 
based planes keep up a regular delivery of hi 
explosive and incendiary bombs on the chief 
cities of the Japanese mainland, American 
naval units supported by powerful clements 
of the Royal navy have gone into action 
against the Ryuku group of islands of which 
the most iortherly is only 208 miles south 
of Jupan, Thes) ‘islands, ‘the peaks of a 
submerged mountain range, form a link bstween 
Kyushu and Formosa and thereby separate the 
East Chisia Sca from the Pacific. Inthe largext 
amphibian op.ratious yet carried out in the 
Pacific war, American troops have been landed 
on Okinawa island in the centre of the Ryuku 


Gorman prisoners passing through the streets of Broit 
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group. ‘Lhree army and three marine divisions 
were @uployed in this operation which, including 
attached units, means of force of something like 
one hundred thousand men. More than 1,400 
ships hare heen committed to this task. The 
istund of Okinawa has already been cut in two 
aud Japanese on the island are reported to be 
committing suicide in large numbers. The 
neighbouring islands of Kerama~and Rhetto 
have also been invaded. 

The occupation of Okinawa will cut Japanese 
communications by sea with Formosa and the 
Chinn Coast just effectively as communi- 
cations with the Philippines have been severed 
by the occupation of Iwojima, But it is 
reasonable to regard possession of Okinawa as 
of still greater importance. About one-third of 
the island is useful fur military and naval 
forces, road and rail facilities are good and there 
are five airficlds. Possession of this island will 
therefore pave tho way for an invasion of the 
Japanese mainland and the China Coast. 

No one who contemplated the situation in the 
Pacific three yars ago could have predicted that 
in so short atime the Allies would be so close 
to Tokio, The achievement of this result is due 
to two fiuctors. First the Allies have established 
complete couumand of the sea and can move 
about in the Pacific as they wish. Second, 
Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur have 
carried through a hold. st ry of by-passing 
the Pacific islands and 
olding them cut off. All 

estimated that the Japanese Navy has 
left nbout a quarter of « million troops behind it 
to starve and fester in the Marshall Islands, the 
Carolines. the Palau group and in New Guinea 
and the Solo where alians are busy 
in the process of cleaning up. The whole 
Japanese strategy rested on the Japanese Navy. 
The lyneb pin of that strategy is out, 
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PROVINCIAL BUDGET 


Government of Orissa publishes Estimates for 1945-46 


The revised estimates for 1944-45 and budget 
estimates for 1945-46 were published in a Gazette 
Extraordinary in the last week of March. 

The year 1944-45 opened with an 
surplus of slightly more than 
although a small surplus is expected in thy 
revenue account, expenditure on ¢ 

sand under debt deposit heads is expected to 
exceed receipts by 46 lakhs. 
of the largo sums required in 1944-45 to finance 
the provincial loan account and food procure- 
ment operations, and consequently the year 
1944-45 is likely to close with an over-all deficit 
of Rs. 28,000. 

Revenue receipts in 19. Gare estimated at 
Rs, 2,94,33,000. Expenditu aurged to revenue, 
being estimated at Rs 3,03,01,000, is likely to be 
Rs. 8,68,000 more than revenue receipts. 
Receipts under capital and debt deposit heads 
are likely to be Rs. 9,71,600 more than oxpendi- 
ture under those heads. The over-all deficit of 
Rs. 28,000 expected this year will, therefor, 
turn into an over-all surplus of Rs. 75,000. 

The budget does not include reference to any 
new sources of revenue although Covernment 
are understood to be examining proposals to 
impose fresh taxes such ax a Sales Tax, an 
Agricultural Income-tax, a surcharge on Judicia 
and non-Judicial stamps and an enhancement df 
the duty on excisable articles, 

In the ostimated expenditure in 
1945-46 the following points are 
interes! 

Excise--As there has boon a marked decroase 
in the consumption of country liquor in the 
districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, chi fly 
attributable to short supply, arrangements have 
been made to increase production. ‘These 
include the appointment of a spveial staff and 
truck establishment at a cost of Rs. 18,000 and 
a further sum of Rs. 80,000 has been provided 
by way of loans for the purchase and supply of 
raw materials, 

Forests-—Provision hay becn made for the cre 
tion of a new Forest Division at G. Udayagiri, 
the appointment of a special officer to investigate 
the condition of private forests and the forma- 
tion of minor forests in sume parts of the 
Province in which no forests at present exist ; 
and for the training of oue Superior Provincial 
forest Service candidate in the 1945-47 course 
at Dehra Dun, 
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Irrigation---Flood damage to Orissa canals * 

and the Rushikulya system and to Government 

embankments have necessitated the extra provi- 

over-all sion of Rs. 2,45,000 for maintenance and ropairs 

44 lakhs but. to the two former and Rs. 67,000 for repairs to 

embankments, 

pital account General Administration—The budget proceeds 

Witilscr on the assumption that section 93 administra- 

This is_the result tion will continue throughout 1945-46. ‘The 
reduced provision under * Ministers” and. 


“ Provincial Legislative Assembly” is roughly 
balanced by the increased provision under 
“ Advisers’, Provision has been made for 
provincializing tho Agency oversecrs and their 
staff in the Ganjam and Koraputydistricts. ‘The 
Provincial Government do not wish the schemes 
of Rural Development started in 1935 with the 
assistance of the Central Government to be 
entirely diseontinued and have, — therefore, 
provided Rs, 37,000 for expenditure on schemes 
of village water-supply. 


dails—Hitherto juvenile convicts from Orissa x 
have had to be sent to the Monghyr Juvenile 
Jailin Bihar Provision has now ben made for 
converting the Angul special jail into a juvenile 
jail to serve the noeds of Orissa, 


Education —Provision under this head includes 
Rs. 41,000 for the expansion of the Cuttack 
Training Collegs and for raising the value of * 
stipends granted to students, Rx. 4.000 for the 
establishment of two Middle English Sch ols for 
girls, one at Kendrapara and the other at 
Russelkonda and Rs. 8,000 for the creation of: 
five research hips, five additional posts* 
graduates hips and ten stipends for 
training Physical Training Inspectors, 

Medicai regiluy dispensaries in the 
Koraput District ant touring dispensaries 
the Ageney areas have been provided for. 
Rs. 25.000 bas been earmarkod for the 
of medival stores and instriments for Governm: 
hospitals and dispensar and Rs. 10,000 for 
making non-recurriny grants to local bodies, 
who 01 account of the increased cost of drugs, 
dressings ete., arc sumably to pur what is 
needed for local fund hospitals. 

Agriculture—A three years plan to produce 
more food has been sanctioned by the Cntral 
Government who will bear a proportion of the 
cost. The Budget provides Rs, 15,63,000 as the 
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net sum debitable to provincial revenues. Provi- 
sion has also been made for the organization of 
Mycological and Entomological laboratories at 
a total cost of Rs. 13,000. , 


Veterinary—Rs. 21,000 is provided for two 
new schemes namely the entertainment of an 
Assistant Disease Investigation Officer (Sheep 
and Goat) and a scheme for the improvement of 
sheep and wool in Orissa villages and the estn- 
blishment of a Wool Analysis Laboratory. 


Industries—Rs. 3,79,000 is provided for the 
continuance of the independont handloom 
marketing organisation which has been function- 
ing since 1939. A grant of Rs. 29,000 is 
expected from the Government of India for 
expenditure on the scheme in 1945-46. The 
balance will be found from general revenues. 
Provision has been made for the expansion of 
the Fisheries Department under an Assistant 
Director, Nine persons have already been train- 
ed in the manufacture of hats and the budget 
provides Rs. 17,000 for training a second batch. 
It is expected that goods worth five lakhs will 
be manufactured next year for the Defence 
services the cost of which will be recovered from 
the Central Government, 


Miscellaneous Departments—Provision has been 
made for improving the collection of agricultu- 
ral statistics, As itis not yet known whether 
the Government of India will bear § of the cost 
of the scheme in the current year, the entire 
expenditure of Rs. 4,50,000 has been shown as 
provisionally debitable to provincial revenues. 


Civil Works—A second Public Works Depart- 
ment Circle will be opened in 1945-46 and a 
-provision of Ra, 56,000 has bezn- made for this. 
The Flood and Drainage Division will be coa- 
tinued for another year at a cost of Rs. 21,090 
as the Orissa Flood Advisory Commit»ce vo.i- 
sidered that the work on their proposals should 
be entrusted to a single division. 


Miscellanecus—The local bodies in the Pro- 
vince are unable to pay dearness allowance to 
their employees unless Government come to 
their aid. Special grants to local bodies to help 
them to pay dearness allowance have been 
approved and Rs. 2,35,000 has been provided 
in the Budgot for this purpose. 


Loans and Advances—A‘sum of Rs. 47,00,000 
has been provided in the budget for advances 
to cultivators of which about Rs. 45 lakhs 
represents loans for the furtherance of the Food 
Production Campaign. A loan of Is. 67,000 
has been provided for advances towards the 
Scheme to grow more fish. 


° . 
Post-war trade in India 
British plans to supply Technicians and goods 

Prospects of post-war trade between Britain 
and India aro exceptionally good, says Reuter’s 

sial correspondent. {tn addition to concen- 

the Indian market with 
consumer goods h manufacturers have not 
overlooked the urgent need for sending out 
oxpert technicians aad craftsmen to enablo the 
Indian industry receive full benefits of research 
and development carried out in Britain during 
war year. 
Fertilizers 

Imperial Chemical industries Ltd. have sub- 
mitted proposals fur the erection of three plants 
for the production of sulphate of ammonia and 
it is learnt that one has been approved. This is 
a plant at Sindri in Bihar and it will be capable 
of producing 360,000 tons of sulphate each year. 
Two other plants planned have an output of 
100,000 and 60,090 tous resp ctively. 
Tracters 

To cater for the Indian market, Tractors 
(London) Ltd., are arranging for a trade survey 
and wili plan to mect Indian needs. 


Steel Industry 

Leading British steel concerns contemplate 
sending some of their finest. technicians to India 
to pass on the latest technical methods and 
research development. 


Pottery 

The British pottery manufacturers are plan- 
ning for large-scale exports to India of distine- 
tive tableware as soon as controls are removed 
from the industry. 
Railway Rolling stock 

British manufacturers are eager to provide 
air-conditioned rolling stock incorporating tho 
latest developments for first and second class 
passengers. The Indian State Railways are, it 
is learnt, contemplating the placing of orders in 
Britaia for complete carriage units, Develop- 
mezts of the use of aluminium in coach-building 
will le incorporated in any rolling stock 
ordered. 
Locomotives 

The British railway cngine manufacturers 
have their plans well in hand, ‘he Secretary 
of the London, Midland and Seottish Railway 
has already en us an indication of their 
peace-time require icnty for lncomotives. “ We 
have sufficient orders,’ he said, “ for Indian 
operational requivemen.s to keep us busy up to 
1947, but we shall tackle peace-time orders 
immediately after more important war orders 
have been carried out”. 
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A Lesson From Ceylon 


(With a subsidy of Rs. 75,000 from Govern- 
ment the teachers and children of Ceylon 
have raised nearly 10,000 tons of foodstuff. 
The results have been to relieve the island’s 
tood problem and to provide better focd ter 
the school children themselves. ts this not 
a challenge to our Province with more 
schools and greater faciliti 
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The Ceylon Government launched their Emer- 
geney School Food Production Campaign in 
July 1943. It extended to about 5,000 Verna- 
ocular schools all over the island and has resulted 
in the production of 9,384 tons of additional 
foodstuff. Part of this was consumed by the 
school children themselves, and the sale of the 
rest yielded Rs. 7 lakhs, 


Each rural school had a garden and this was 
cultivated by the children. The lessons in 
gardening which they got in this way, were also 
put into practice by the children in their 
parents’ gardens. In addition, Government 
lands in the vicinity of the schools were allowed 
to be cultivated- Moreover certain landowners 
who could not cultivate their own lands because 
they lived far away, were pursuaded to let the 
schools use their lands on a share basis. In 
order to carry out the new scheme (which meant 
that school children should come to school both 
in the morning and in the afternoon), the 
children were provided with a free midday 
meal] eventually produced by themselves. 


A business-like method of work was planned 
Each class cultivated its own portion of the 
school garden and shared the net profits when 
the produce was sold. Each block was in charge 
ofa teacher, The teacher gave instruction in 
preparing beds, choosing food crops suitable for 
the soil and the climate. He also paid periodical 
visits to each home garden. 


The organisation 


The organisation of the Education Depart- 
ment, under which the island of Ceylon is 
divided into six divisions, with an Education 
officer in chargo of each division, was used 
as the basis of administration of the School 
Food Production Drive, and two inspectors were 
selected to concentrat: on the development of 
the scheme. The scheme needed trained 
teachers, but time would not allow all the 
teachers to undergo a thorough course in agri- 
culture, Many of them, however, were given 
short courses at the agricultural centres. 
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The results have been more than satisfactory. 
Some schools have specialised in some crops, and 
others in other crops. Parents who were scopti- 
cal of the campaign at first, are now enthusiastic 
over their children’s efforts both in the school and 
the home gardens. The teachers, whose lot was 
no better than that of our own primary teachers 
are much better off. Extra remuneration, cash 
prizes, and payments in kind have supplemented 
their meagre salaries, 


Gould not we do the same ? 


Could not our schools—primary, middle, 
secondary and high sehools—take a les+on from 
Ceylon? All our schools have their little or 
big plots of land around them for raising 


gardens ; most of them have their own wells or * 


have good sources of water at hand; our 
school-going pupils need nutrition and their 
parents will no doubt be willing to let them 
work, some for the training that*they will have 
and others, when they know that their children 
will share the produce of their own labour. 
Children will love to do their work, for the fun 
of it, if not for anything else, 


We have the need to grow more food and we 
have the means to do it. But the means are 
not utilised, and instead of gardens, we have 
waste lands around the schools—the places where 
our future citizens are learning their first lessons 
in laziness. 


Why is thisso ! When you go into a school 
and make friends with the teachers, you are 
told that, they have no initiative as they are 
lowly paid. You argue with them, you try to 
convince them that more initiative in’ this 
particular matter will lead to their slender 
rations received from the pupils being supple-' 
mented by vegetables from the garden. Some 
nod assent, others fecl bored by your talk. 


It is not fortunately trao of all our teachers. 
One comes across xn oasis in our desert of 
inaction and laziness every now and then. Nice 
gardens have. been raised by students in some of 
the most unpromising surroundings, through the 
enthusiasm of some teachers, who refuse to be 
daunted by bad land, scarcity of water and lack 
of sympathy and co-operation at the outset. 
They persevere and succeed where it would 
have been natural to have failed Their efforts 
inthe long run get the approbation of the 
parents, for where you get a good garden in 
a school, you may be sure to sce the average 
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pupil in compuratively good health. The 
teachers in such schools are not so discontented 
as their neighbours too. 


In these days when Governinent is offering 
subsidies and loans on easy terms for the food 
production drive, it may not be impossible for 
those schools, which are in nocd of funds to lay 
out their gardens, or sink wells in them, to 
get tho benefit 6f this money. But in most 
cases, it isnot money that stands on the way. 
A little more emphatic direction from the top, 
‘and a little more supervision lower down, will 
create in our teachers the spirit to doa real 
service in this line at the present time. If the 
discretionary funds, at the disposal of various 
officials, come to play their part in the form of 
prizes, medals and running cups to maintain 
this spirit, one may expect to see our schools 
contributing in a realsonse to feed our people 
properly and train our future generation. The 
number of schools in Orissa, is far larger than 
that of Ceylon. Ifwe did as they have done, 
the results achieved will surely surpass what is 
considered satisfactory in the case of Ceylon. 


One more suggestion 


There is one more thing which the high 
schools and the large middle English schools 
may profitably adopt. The hostels of these 
schools throw away every day the water in 
which rie» has been boiled This water has 
fuod value for human beings. But it will be 
sometime before our boys shake off their aver- 
sion for this rice gruel to use it as food. But 
could it nut be transformed int» milk by the 
natural process of preserving it for cows to be 
kept as common property of the hostel ? Mi 
from thes cows could be shared by the boys or 
least could be sold out at a fair rate to the 
a boys, From small beginnings the hostel 
might eventually produce enough milk to meet 
the requirement of all its inmates. Enter- 
prising Headmasters can devise plans for 
svcuring good cows, A time will surely come 
when Government may come to their help in 
this matter. But is it noi time that some 
shools should take the initiative ? 


Technical Training Abroad 


Students’ Selection Board Formed 


The Government of India have appointed the 
following Selection Board to make the final 
selection of atudenta to be sent abroad for 
advanced courses in technical and agricultural 
subjects directly related’to the various plans for 
post-war development, says a Press Noto : 

Sir Maurice Gwyer (Chairman); Dr. John 
Sargent, Education Adviser to the Government 
of India; Sir S. S. Bhatnagar; Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan ; and Captain Sardar Nau Nihal 
Singh ; an oxpert in each technical subject for 
which ‘students are to be selected will be co- 
opted on the Board. 

The selection of students to be sent abroad, 
including ‘those nominated by Provincial 
Government, is expected to be completed by 
the end of May. 


Manufacture of Vegetable Ghee 


India Government’s Plans 


‘The Government of India, it is learned, are 
planning to increase the production of vegetable 
ghee in India by one lakh tons in 1945-46 and 
for this purpose to help private industry in 
consultation with the Provincial Governments 
to establish not more than 20 new factories 
distributed all over the country. Provincial 
Governments have been asked to recommend 
tho sites for these factories and suggest names 
of firms which should be entrusted with their 
establishment and working. 

The present production of vegetable ghee is 
1,20,000 tons. 


Car Manufacture in India 
Motor Cars 


Nuffield motors have floated a company with 
a capital of Re. 4 crores with the aid of Birla 
Brothers for assembling Morris oars. Techni- 
cians will be sent from England to get the plant 
into operation as early as possible. 


Nuffields have no financial interest 

With reference to the Reuter cable published 
above, Birla Brothers Ltd. have issued a 
statement saying that the Hindustan Motors was 
floated by them and the Nuflield organization 
has no financial interest, direct or indirect in it. 

“The company is going to manufacture motor 
cars in India and, as already announced, it has 
entered into an arrangement with Nuffields 
merely with view to technical collaboration. 
‘The cable in question gives the impression that 
another company with a capital of four crores 
of rupees has been floated which is incorrect and 
misleading. ” 


HOW WILL THE END COME? ~ 


Nazi hope of protracted resistance 


‘Will Germany surreder, or will sporadic fightings conti- 
nue inst small pockets of resistance, after Allied 
Commanders declare war in Europe to he over’ Will 
the German people have for any length of time the spirit to 
resist or will the ygive up the hopeless task in sheer weari- 
ness ? This article suggests answers to these questions. 

As the Anglo-American forcos strike deeper 
into Germany, it is becoming more and more 
obvious that Shere is no single military authority 
from whom the Allies van accept unconditional 
surrender, 

At the moment it looks as thongh the German 
army in the West is breaking up into a rabble of 
unorganised units, with little or no leadership 
and with no real figurehead who can order thy 


Work on the fortress had been rushed ‘since 
the laxt Soviet offensive and the Anglo-American 
victories on the Rhine and it is reported that 
the Germans are also constructing another 
redoubt on the Kicl Canal. The Swiss, are 
oxtremely worried since the preparation of the 
fortress at the prospect of heavy fighting near 
their borders by the Russian as well as the 
British and American armies. 

A nobleman who must be unnamed recently 
drove to Vienna and back. Both the trips were 
excecdingly difficult, because the Germans had 
closed many roads leading into the fortress and 
he had to make a detour. 


: He reported that , 
army as a whole to lay down their arms in the enemy was pouring supplies of all kinds! 
surrender at a given moment. In that event into the area, : 
it will be for the Allied Commanders to decide Where do the Nazis hope to retire ? J 
when they think the war in Europe is really at " saat. Hm f th es h ti 
anend. The Big Three will then cons It each Tho exact limits of the position where the .¢ 


other and an armist 


» will be declared, possibly 


by an Order in Council, while sporadic fighting 


Nazis hope to retire to defy the world is not 
known, but it is believed that its centre lies 


¢ ‘ ei : g along the axis southward from Salzburg to the 
is still going on against small pockets of Carnic Alps, with the left flank resting on the 
Be ea i , Lower Inn’ river. The position will include 

Official quarters in London take tho view that Berchtesgaden... Hitler's headquarters is already 


@ clear-cut end of the war as in November 1918, 
is extremely unlikely in the ci 
It is known from cast of the Rhin 
tions from German infantry ¢ 
reaching remarkable propo tions. 

It is widely published that the destruction of 


heavily fortified and will rely on the mountains 
and lack of roads and bridges to balance the 
difference in size and armament of the Allied 
forces and the defenders. 


Estimat +s of the garrison’s strength vary : 


. . 2 
the regular German armies in the field may be Some people put the number as high as 2000. 
followed by a resistance movemont by Ge mai but in view of the aay ioe ad OF tne 
guerillas—tucties which the Germans have German army, it seems unlikely that the namber 
learned from the cowitries which they had could execed 100,000. Thousands may be over- 
conquered, take. by Allied tinks or killed by Allied guns 
A report that the Germans are speeding "the roads ns they make their way from the 
work in their croat national fortress, the defen. crumbling front to their “ hayon ”. 
sive position bascd on the mowuiteins in South- The redoubt 
eastern Germany where 8. S_ divisions, s>me The motive behind the establishment of the 
regular soldiors and Nazi Party officials hop: to redoubt is clear. Tho Nazis know that their 
continue the war after Gsman armies in the oniy hop of survival lies in differencxs between 
field have been destroyed, Britain, the United States and Russia, Eve 
AGerman Officer marches 2 
the head of a fong line of 
prisoners. He ga’ je 
in when German 
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paratroopers 
were withdrawn, 


since the Yalta Conference the Nazis and S. § 
leaders, for whom dofcat means death or impri- 
sonment, are still willing to take a long chance 
that a protracted resistance from within the 
redyubt will win time during which the Allies 
will disagree and by some deal they will escape 
punishment, 

One of the most ominous circumstunces 
connected with the establishment of the redoubt 
isthe movement of thousands of Allied war 
prisoners into the country area away from this 
which might be overrun by the British, Russian 
and American s. The prisoners would 
undoubtedly be held as hostages. The fact that 
by that time the Allies will have many more 
German prisoners would not deter the Nazis in 
the slightest; Allied officers realise that the 
Nazis are quite capable of using the lives of 
prisoners to try to extract concessions from the 
Allies, 

The difficulties of the land in the general area 
of the redoubt are tremendous. The mountains, 
with narrow winding roads and bridges which 
can easily be demolished, will prevent the Allies 
from employing their numerical superiority in 
men, tanks and guns. One company conld hold 
up divisién for days in the mountains where 
air power will be equally restricted. The Germans 
are believed to have blasted large caves in the 
sides of the mountains where they have hid food 
and ammunition and small caves in which a 
garrison can shelter during air attacks. 

Growing Demoralisaticn in the Third Reich 

The success of the resistance movement, 
however, depends for its success, evi for a 
short spell, on th: resolution of the Garman 
people 2s a whole to resist. from tho ovidonce 
received from inside Germany, it is douhbtfal if 
a spirit of resistane: can survive the collapse 
of the Gorman armies. The once proud 
herrenvolk ix now the woariest nation in the 
world, says Godfrey Anderson, A. P. A. Corres- 
pondoxt, liberated from a prison camp by the 
U.S. Ist Army's advance into G-rmanv. 

He says: Judging from what I was able to 
seo during my lat days oF captivity, there is 
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hardly any German left who really believes that 
the war can last more than a few weeks, while 
a mere handful of party fanaties only believe 
that it is pousible to snatch any kind of 
compromise peace from the impending crack-up 
of the Third Reich. 

“We all know it is all hopeless now,” said one 
soldier, who had been wounded five times on the 
Eastern Front, ‘But Himmler just won’t let 
rive in. I lost my home in Saarbrucken 
through bombing and my wife is in occupicd 
territory. Now, they have taken my last boy, 
aged 16 years, for a parachute unit, and that is 
a suicide job. 

“Tt is a erying scandal that they still make “us 
fight when everything is lost and we have get no 
equipment.”” 

it is this growing demoralisation that is fast 
spreading to the troops from the civilian popula- 
tion which is driving Nazi leaders to new 
desperate Iengths in the form of their propa- 
ganda. 

“Ravening Beasts” 

Every radio and newspaper representa the 
Russians as ravening beasts, burning their way 
through every village, raping women, dragging 
hundrede of thousands of Germans to slivery in 
Siberia, 

The Americans are shown as blood-thirsty 
gangsters wantonly trying to destroy German 
culture and blot out ‘its traces from European 
civilisation. 

The British are attacked mo:e in sorrow than 
in anger, as the European nation which betrayed 
the canse of a united Europe by ignoring Hitler’: 
“ generons offers,” and are fighting on the wrong 
side. 

At the same time every effort is boing made 
to convince the Germans that there are people 
even worse off than themselves, _ painting 
ahorribl: picture of the all-ged conditions in 
Franco, Belgium and Italy, where the people are 
said to be living under ruthless military 
oppression and near the border-line of starvation. 

Tt ha: to b+ seen if propaganda ean put life 
into the dead. 


German Officers taken prisoner 
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; One Bomber does work of three ; 
Bombing elevated to something like a science 


ats acaceae rei iaiec eaeeanipianinaetioe 


The R.A. F. Bomber Command is no weaker in bom- 

bers now than it was two years ago, Itcan now achieve 

three times as powerful as those of two years ago. 

How this has been made possible, and how the experience 

gained in the field and emulation of American example 

have led to increase the efficiency of the R.A. F., are 
given concisely below. 


Judging by the present habits of R. A. F. 
Bomber Command, the standard of bombing 
can be said to have improved at least 200 per 
cent. since the night in 1942 when the first 
1,000 bomber attack was delivered by the 
R. A. F, on Cologne. That is to say that an 
effect which, three years ago, demanded the 
use of 1,000 aircraft can now be produced by 
a mere 300. The average load carried by the 
big British bombers has risen in that time by 
nearly 100 per cent. 


Pilots of a Yugosiay Squadron flying Spitfires, 

That is not the main factor in the improve- 
ment. Obviously there is no greater merit in 
four tons than in two tons of bombs if they fall 
wide of the target. Nor could any marked 
effect be produced, however great the total 
load, if the type of bomb was not suited to the 
kind of demolition required. The 1,000 pounders 
which splendidly churn up a marshalling yard 
would have had no effect on those underground 
storage places for flying bombs.  Likewiso, 
a@ 12,000 pounder would be wasted in a marshal- 
ling yard, but is indispensable in sinking a battle. 
ship like the Tirpitz. 

Bombs, their development and their classifica- 
tion for various types of target, have been 


clevated by the patience and perseverance of 
the R. A, F, into something like a science. The 
attention of the research students, for instance, 
was givon even to the incendiary homb, which 
was eventually made twice as heavy as its 
Gorman equivalent—not for the sake of carrying 
a bigger incendiary content, but because more 
weight was found necessary to penetrate the 
more solid roofs found in Germany as compared 
with those in Britain, 

United States knowledge and experience of the 
fragmentation bomb—the 201b. bomb which 
breaks into dozen of fragments on impact—was 
called on to provide the R. A. F. with the best 
thing ofits kind for attacks on troops. 

The achievements of the R. A. F. 

No air foree has acquired such a mass of tested 

information asthe R. A. BE. concerning which 


Tho sq trained by the R.A. F. 
bombs givo best results against given types of tar” 
gets. That in itself represents a large economy: 
Tt served as a foundation for the rest of the 
improvement. The aircraft were already designed 
to take afow big bombs or a lot of small bombs 
or any combination of big and smaller bombs 
which the occasion might demand. They have 
since been enabled, ‘by the provision of more 
power and by better facilities for takeoff, to 
carry a bigger weight of bombs with a given 
load of fuel. Beyond that point, the whole 
secret of the improved bombing efficiency lies in 
the operational field. 

During two years the -R. A. F. Bomber Com- 
mand has been doveloping operational methods 


for increasing the accuracy of its bombing. 
During the whole of that period the United States 
Bighth Air Force has been in the closest 
neighbourly contact with the R. A. F. Bomber 
Command, and has often co-operated with that 
Command in experiments to raise general 
standard. 
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The terror weapon that faited : A flying bomb “Dud ""—Damaged but complete 


These two great heavy bomber forces still use 
their own methods of obtaining accuracy, but 
to both has been made available all the informa- 
tion and experionce acquired by cach. In one 
respoct, the R. A. F. Bomber Command can be 
said to have emulated the example of its 
companion. It no longer relies 
on each individual bomber crew 


a change in circumstances or some misunder- 
standing. _ 

In the muster bomber, the organisation of the 
heavy bomber attack reaches its climax. Behind 
it stand the scientifie aids to navigation and to 
the location of unseen targets, the equally 
scientific devices for marking targets by means 
of flares in the air and ‘on the 
ground, and the training of a 
Pathfinder group of experts in 


the use of all this apparatus. 


The master bomber is the co- 
ordinating power which ensures 
that all these things shall yield 
the highest possible dividend, 
He makes certain both that the 
bomks shall fall in the target 
area, and that the later bombs 
shall fall in that part of the 
target area that needs them 
most, 


R. A. F. Bomber Command 
and the United States Eighth 
Air Foree are no weaker in 
bombers than they were two years ago. They 
can now achieve effects three times as powerful 
as those of two years ago—1,000 bombers will be 
doing the work which once would have needed 
3,000 bombers. ‘The crescendo is the product of 
years of devoted work 


to find and bomb its target 
soparetaly. 


The master bomber 

The American: allow their 
Pathfinder aircraft to fly with 
formations of aircraft up to the 
target and to give the signal 
for the formation to bomb. The 
British use the master bomber 
as a master of ceremonies, 
watching the attack by single 
aircraft, directing the aircraft 
as thoy approach an_ instrueting 
them as they each go in to 
bomb. He is a cross hetween 
an admiral fighting a fl-ct 
action and a general di-ecring 
adivision’s attack from a point 
where he can see all the battle 
field and the forces engaged on 
it. He has pften changed the 
details of the attack the 
last moment. He has on rare 


occasions, called it off at the 
last moment in consequence of 


Through Holland to Germany—British tanks forge on, 
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HOW THEY DO IT IN BRITAIN 
PLANNING BY CORRESPONDENCE ! 


A significant and interesting development in 
Britain during 1944 was the remarkable growth 
of a correspondence course in planning for 
members of the Forces at home and overseas. 
After four years of war and destruction, 
planning had become a popular subjvct. 


Britain was thinking of reconstruction es her 
buildings and homes were still being destcoyed. 
Reconstruction was talked about in Parliament, 
in local councils, in the Press and in Army 
camps. Air raid damage had brought the 
problems of tho future to the fore with 
dramatic suddenness, and rsconstruction seemed 
within reach, if one could find the planners 
to do the job. 


Novel system of training in planning 


In the summer of 1943, the A: 
Planning and Regional Reconstruction was 
approached by the Army Education Department 
of the War Office in London to devise a syst :m 
of training in planning which would be carried 
out by correspondence, a..d would be available 
to all members of the Allied Forces, One of the 
chief functions of this Association has been the 
training of a nucleus of men and women in the 
technique of planning in its broadest sense, and 
in this respect it has the full advantage of tho 
exporience gained by the School of Planving 
during its five years of existence up to the 
outbreak of war. 


Research work continusd in the battlefield 

The Association had been founded to eontins: 
the research work started in the School, aid 
now, throrgh the War Office, it has been possibie 
to reconstitute the Scloul of Planning and to 
offer a training in planning to all those men and 
women, irrespcetivo of rank, who a.e fighting 
for their future security ; through this course, 
it is hoped, shey should be able, having 
achieved victory, to plan a bstter world. 


The Correspondence (Couse was plauned by 
a tcam of expe-ta; and it is divided into three 
parts :—the Backg ound of Pla ning Planning 
Factors and Pla:ning Practice. Each 
consists of ten | etz-res, illustratio.s, examination 
questio..s ond 2 compriansive bibliography 
Fach lecture is written by an emin nt export in 
the subject and the whole proviles a mos 
comprehensive course. Jn adaition to 
ting the students’ interest a: d inaformi 
of as many relevant facts as possible, satisfactory 


completion of the coursy will eventually lead 
thos» students with thu requisite qualifications 
to membership of the ‘Town Planning Institute 
in London. 


A nomber of text-books is issued with each 
part of the course, and the examination 
questions are designed not only to test the 
students’ knowlodgo and ability, but also his 
powors of personal observation, They cover 
a wide variety of subjects and in as many cases 
as possible require the students to make persoz.al 
wurveys, whorever thay may be. 


These start with an analysis of a small unit 
like a field kitchen or guard room, and lead 
through village and town surveys to the 
consideration of factors of regional significance. 
The students’ papers are corrected by a panel of 
quolified tutors and, in thia way, they are ablo 
to give helpful criticism to the students at 
each stage of the work. 


By the end of 1944, after only one year’s 
existence, over 700 students had beon enrolled, 
some from tho most distant parts of the globe. 
There aro students in Africa and Alaska, 
Gibraltar end Iraq, sending in answers to the 
questions set in the syllabus. Students submit 
to the criticism of a group of experts their 
surveys and plans of remote and distant stations 
and of villages and towns in tho battle-scarred 
areas of France, Holland and Italy; in return, 
they receive a written report of their progress 
and continue with the next lesson. 


The advantages of the method 


To the futur: planner, the knowledge gained 
throvgh first-bui.d studies of different communi- 
ties in different lands may be particularly valua- 
bie, and lead to a broader conception and 
understanding of the essentials of human 
environment thun would be possible had the 
studiss been limited to the home region. 


The course is open to all members of the 
Forces, whatever their previous training or 
peace-tin job, though only those students who 
ars meaibers of professions allied to town plan. 
niag will eventually be eligible for membership 
of th: Town Planing Institute. 

About 20 per cont of the students are taking 
the course simply because they have a goneral 
interest in the subject, but do not wish to 
become plaauers in the technical sense ; 40 per 
cent are students whose studies wera interrupted 
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by the war and who, with the help of this 
course, will be able to sit the external examina. 
tions of the Institute ; the remaining 40 per cent 
are qualified architecis, engineers or surveyor 
who, on the successful completion of this our 
plus thrve months’ special training after the war, 
will automatically be cligible “for Associate 
Membership of the Institute. By far the lasgest 
proportion of the last group are architects, 


The letters of the students thems lves are 
perhaps the most heartening effects of the 
course to the tutors and the secretarial staff, 
A flying officer wrote : “ Ploase aceept my con- 
gratulations upon what [ consider to be a ve ry 
valuable contribution to ‘Town Planning study, 
and for all the thought shown towards thoso 
of us in the Services working under somewhat 
adverse circumstances.” 


And a soldier, rather apok lly, after 
being asked to re-submit his first lesson: “¢ It 
was not appreciated that such an excellently 
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‘ 
high stendard would be aimed at’. These 
letters are typical expressions of those. students 
whose ambition ix to plan a better world that 
they have been, and are, fighting f 


Lack of personal contact with the student to be 
made up after the war 


Perhaps the chiei drawback -of a course of 
this sort, however carefully it is planned, is the 
lack of personal contact with the students them- 
selves, This will, in part, be remedied after the 
war by the provision of a three months’ com- 
pletion course at a number of differert centres 
in Britain. 


It will consist of an intensive training in 
surveying and planning under direct supervision 
in the studio and in the field, amplified by lec- 
tures and cxpeditions. This course is ‘being 
particularly designed to cover those studios 
which cannot be dealt with adequately by 
correspondence 


A picture of :ho devastation caused by war—Britain was thinking of reconstruction as her buildings and homes wore still being destroyed 
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A road rivetment 


Working with a stone-crasher 


Olzaringlroadjblockodzdue to accident 


OrissatPioneers2} work" 
itly good reports have beon ved 
by the Provincial Government on the work done 
by the Orissa Units of the Civil Pioneer Force, 
ut in particular by the 2nd Unit. ‘These 

vorts speak highly of the willingness of the 
men and also commend their outturn and 
\xvipline. Oriyas may justifiably fool proud 
the contribution wl their fellows are 

king to the highly successful oper tions of 
South East Asia Command. 


a 
Consist 


HN tents must. 
ind is available for pitching tents 


ve ground. 
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Russia—during and after the War 


Who can guoss the potential of Russian industry ? 
Clearly there are limits upon it. ‘The story of lond-leaso 
suggests something of the gap that yawns between tho 
Soviet Union's resources and the industrial needs of its 
people fighting a mammoth war. Almost five billion 
dollars worth of goods sent to Russia (20 per cont 
of all lend-leaso) wae shipped in tho threo years 
following March 1941. ‘here wero 5,200 tanks 
and tank destroyers, 190.000 trucks, 1,450,000 tons of 
steel, 8,800 planos, $40,000 tons of petroleum products, 
and 90 million yards of cloth, Without all this Russia 
could not now have its hands upon the Nazi throat in 
eastern Germany. And although for yoars planning had 
directed the national energies. into producing not 
consumers’ goods, for a needy population but plant and 
capital goods, still Russian industry could not produce 
enough. However magnificent the Russian indnstrial 
achiovement, the limitations were und are there. Por- 
haps the destruction of war will bo overbalanced by new 
wartime construction, but it is hard to disagree with the 
impression which big American industrialists brought 
home after looking at Russia’s industry: that Russia 
could not normally become an exporting competitor in 
the world market for at loast two «veades-—that is, not 
without squeozing its population down to a still lower 
standard of living by depriving thom of consumer goods 
to create exportable margins. 


Grinding toil and cruel sacrifice 


How many moro than twenty years it will take, no 
man can tell. ' For two decades grinding toil and cruel 
sacrifice have been the daily contribution of the poople, 
When a particularly excruciating task of labour had. to 
be done, when a canal had to be built under inhuman, 
subarctic conditions, when even fanatics flinched, 
Moscow had the politica! power to force the labour from 
whole divisions of arbitrarily condemned subjects. When 
the job was done, the human cost could be forgotten — 
who thinks now of tho slaves of the Pyramids or of 
Manchester's carly sweated labour? But many a 
Russian expends eagerly tho extraordinary onergics 
bubbling within him, pours out his * blood, swoat, and 
tours” with unalloyed enthusiasm. Shock brigaders and 
Stakhanovites, allowing for all discounts perform 
miracles of labour. In the evacuation of industry to the 
East, workers lived in tents and huts at the new sites 
waiting for homes to be built, endured great hardships, 
and worked and cheered. Special Army crows perfor 
med herculean labours in the dovastatod areas, ropairing 
5,000 miles ot railroad track between March and 
September of 1943. 

In Russia ever 


sort of human Iabour is lavishly 
expendablo nccording to plan, Men seem to work as they 
fight, bringing to a new mineral scam the sume despern- 
tion, cagerness, energy with which soldiers sefend them- 
selves againxt an enemy and eventually pass over to the 
attack, ya Ehrenburg hax written movin; of the 
spirit with which s quarter ofa million workers built 
the steclworks at Kuznetsk 
“Mon felt as in war. ‘They blew up stones, felled 
trees, stood waist-deep in wator, fortifying tho dike. 
Every morning newspapers brought communiyues about 
victories and defeats, abont «new blast furnace put into 
operation, now strata of oro, a subterranean tunnel, @ 
gigantic crane. People lived in mud huts, tiny stoves 
smoked. . Bearded Siberians, Ket partisans, Old Believers 
{an ancient sect of religious noncontirmists) who had 
never wept before were now shedding tears because of 
the frost, ‘They set up new rocords every day and lay 
silently in the hospital with frostbitten hands, They 
were building a new ‘ giant’. 
Brain as well as brawn strained itself to the limits, 
‘When new sources of raw materials were wanted, Soviet 


(Concluded) 


scientific institutions dispatched exploring and prospect- 
ing expeditions throughout Siberia, whero AB dis- 
covered new and important deposits of coal, minerals, 
metals, and oil. In one war year alone, seventy 
Academy of Sciences expeditions set out from Alma-Ata 
and the world still dogs not know all that they 
found in those exotic vastnesses to the north of 
Afghanistan and Sinkiang province. In chemistry and 
physics and agriculture and technology, researchers seek 
to unravel more scerets of nature, to devise new 
methods, to raise the level of material culture in every 
way. ‘They have found short cuts for smelting ferreous 
ores anit now ways of increasing yiold por cubic yard 
of blast-furnace volume, so that despite tho loss of the 
Uicraino plants the 1943 steel production was kept up 
to nearly threo-quarters of pre-war level. They have 
ignated wide expanses of central Asia, produced new 


breeds of livestock, and developed such horticultural 
novelties as apples and pears on creeping vines and the 
much publicized perennial wheat. 
Tremendous Wealth for industrial future 

Only the Soviot Government has the complete 
figures on plant capacity and known resources. But not 


this is the impover 
by the destruction of war, It has lost millions, no 


P for more 
s railways, 
which never were adequate for the needs of an industrial 
country, They have bven so frantically ovorburdened 
during the war that nearly all the rolling stock will bo 
fit for the scrapheap the moment the war is over. The 
replacemont of this will delay the resumption of 
normal industrial activity perhaps longer thun the 
reconstruction of destroyed factories themselves. 

But the greatest uncertainty in appraising tho future 
is the fuctor of human energy itself. Uf the energy that 
has snoved the Russians ever sinco 1917 holds out, if the 
determiuation that held Stalingrad persists in. ‘peace, 
then the dovelopment of Russia into a huge industrial 
state is a certainty, whatever may happen, But will it ? 
Russia has been pushed to tho tinits of endurance for 
so inany years, culminating in the exhausting surgo of 
patriotism that saved it from the Germans; will not 
that tempo be necessarily slowed down when the guns 
are stilled, What then ? ‘Then will come the test, porhaps 
the first ron! test, of the efficioney of socialized labour, 
building ona long-range basis for peaco instead of war. 
If ubour under the Soviet system approximates to the 
efiiciency of labour under capitalist economy, if state 
control of production can successfully replace the rules 
that usually govern industrial management in nations 
operating under a market economy, then Soviet Russia 
may well soon win its place, perhaps in rank second 
only to the United Statos, among the great economic 
powers, But dospito its size and riches there i the 
contrary jossibility that as Soviet Russia pressos forward 
to catch up with the industrialized western world, the 
cnergivs that operate under the system of competing 
capitalism will move aheud ata still faster pace. ‘Then 
Russia may ve its ambition to build “socialism in 
‘ono country"? without ever boing in a position to. throw 
its eoanorals weight about in the other five-sixths of the 
world, 
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Foreign training in Forestry 
Indian students to be sent to Edinburgh 


With a view to supplementing the available 
facilities provided at the Indian Forest College 
at Dehra Dun fer the training of the gazetted 
forest officers, the Government of India now 
propose to depute at least ten students from 
the provinces to the Edinburgh University for a 
Degree in Forestry. 


This decision has been taken with a view to 
helping the provinces in implementing their 
post-war reconstruction plans by bringing up 
the eadres of forest officers to an adequate 
strength as soon as possible after the war. 


The Edinburgh course in forestry is ordinarily 
of three years, but if a student selected has an 
Indian Scioncs degree covering botany, physics, 
chemistry and zoology—-roughly equivalent to a 
BSc. (Hons.) degree—he would be able to 
obtain the degre» in two years. The cost of 
this course for two years would be Rs 9,009 
per student, exclusive of passage money, which 
will be about Rs. 1,700. The Central Govern- 
ment havo offered to pay half the cost of send- 
ing these provincial nominees to Edinburgh, 


Hydari Mission 


Three members and fi Advisers of the 
Government of India Mission, headed by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Secretary of the Industries and 
Civil Supplies Department, have returned to 
Karachi after an cight-week stay in the 
United Kingdom, where th discussed with His 
Majesty's Government the extent to which war 
demands on India could be reduced or offset by 
help in other directions. 


Interviewed, Sir Akbar Hydari declined to 
make any statement before submitting his 
report to the Governinent of Jndia, but he said ; 
« We know the feeling in our own country of 
not letting our industrics down, and when the 
public comes to know of what we have done in 
regard to the import of consumer goods, they 
will know that their fears, aroused while the 
Mission was away, were groundless. ” 


Sir Akbar added: ‘It must, however, not 
he forgotten that it is not only the Indian 
Industries whose interests have to be safe- 
guarded, but also the interests of the ordinary 
Jndian citizen who is a consumer. 3 

Asked about the results of the Mission, Sir 
Akbar Hydari said that it would be for the 
people to judge after they knew the full facts. 


Indian Women Doctors 
To Serve on Italian front 

For the first time in the histery of the Indian 
Army Indias Women doctors are to serve on 
the Italian front. 

Capt. Arocha, Capt. T. Dominic and Lt. A. 
Albuquerque women doctors of the LAM.C., 
have just passed through Cairo on the way to 
the Italian front. Each of them valwiteered to 
serve overseas. 

The three women are looking forward to 
visiting Rome, Florence and other Italian cities. 

But most of all they want to participate in 
life near the front-line. 

Polish Prisoners Ruse 

Temptation proved too groat for a Polish naval 
offender reccntly on his way to prison in 
Scotland with another Pole as escort. ‘The 
prisoner could speak English but curiously, his 
eacort could not. 

Breaking their journey in London ethe escort 
ordered the prisouer to ask the police for lodg- 
ings for the night. Calmly, the English-speaking 
Pole described himself as_ the escort, asking the 
police to look after his prisoner fora while. So 
the genuine escort was detained despite his 
violent but unintelligible protests while the 
sailor walked out to freedom. 

The prisoner got well away before the ruse 
was discovered. 


Indian Scholars for Russia 


New Study Move 

The Soviet Government propose to invite 
scholars from Indian universities to deliver a 
series of lectures at the leading Russian univer- 
sities on ancient Indian history and culture for 
the benefit of Soviet citizens, it is learnt. Prof. 
Rahul Sankratayana, a well-known Buddhist 
scholar, is already in Teheran on his way to 
Leningrard, where he bas been invited to take 
charge of the Department of Ancient Tndian 
Culture at Lenivgrad University. Publication 
of a Russian translation of the Makabharat has 
at present been undertaken by Leningrad 
University, white t ovations of her Tndian 
epics will follow in di. ¢ -urse. 

British War Expenditure 

Britain’s war-time expenditure reached a new 
record figur ia the last financial year. 

‘Treasury roturns show that the total ordinary 
expenditure has becn oyer six thousand million 
sterling. This is the largest sum Britain has 
ever spent in a year. With last year’s figure 
ineluded the total amount spent in the war years 
reaches nearly twenty-cight thousand million 
sterling. . 


Food 


situation in Orissa for the Fortnight ending 


the 15th March 1945 


Wholesale rates in the Producing Areas per maund. 
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Set back in despatches 

Procurement is proceeding satisfactorily in all 
the districts except in North Sambalpur. Tt has 
been indicated by the Regional Food Commis- 
sion-r, Calcutta that the quota of 20,000 tons 


of rice allotted to Travancore and Cochin from 
North Sambalpur is likely to bo diverted to 
Bengal. The metter has not yet been finally 
decided by the Goverument of India. There are 
therefore, no early prospects of commencement 


of despatches from North Sambalpur. It is 
seriously apprehended that unless despatches 
from North Sambalpur commence without 
further delay, there would not only be a serious 
set back in procurement but also deterioration 
of stocks of foodgrains already procured. 

Despatches from Balasore and Sambalp.ir to 
Madras are also not procveding aceording to 
plan on account of storage difficulties at Vizag- 
patam and the consequent reluctance of the 
recipient administration to acecpt the full 
monthly quota of despatch and furnish despatch 
instructions in time: The Provincial Goverumeit 
have, however, been assured that despatches 
from Balasore to Madras at the fully progressed 
rate would be resumed before long. 


Total procurement and export 


The total procurement for different districts 
in tons, up to the 8th March 1945.is as follows :— 


Cuttack =... 3,673°00 
Balasore 16,607:42 
Puri “ o- 2,144-98 
Sambalpur .. 16.905°77 
‘“Ganjam ss. ak 3, 46 
Koraput 

Total .. 68,550°56 


Exports in tons since Ist November 1944 are 
given below :-— 
Exports up to 8th March 1945 


Despatching | Madras © Chandenagore Total 
district 
Balasore -2,333-97 2,646-22 
Sambalpur —4,007-28 4,007-28 
Koraput 8644-40 
Total 


15,197-90 


Wheat and sugar pcsiticn 

Wheat -The stock of wheat in the Province 
has been considerably depleted. The Province 
is still to get 500 tons of wheat under the Rabi 
Plan for 1944-45. The Goverament of India 
have since been addressed to expedite the 
supply. 

Wheat products--An acute shortage of Suji 
has been reported from all the districts. The 
quota of 280 tons of Suji proposed te be allotted 
to Orissa frcm the Punjab has not been imported 
so far, as the Government of India have declined 
to permit the movement at present on transport 
considerations. The Regional Food Commis- 
sioner, Caleutta and the Food Department, New 
Delhi have again been apprised of the prevailing 
shortage of the commodity and requested to 
reconsider the decision. In the meantime, there 
has been a persistent demand for Suji from the 
districts, ; 

Basic Plan for pulses—The movement of 
pulses permitted for -xport from the Province, 
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which had been withheld for a considerable time 
for want of wagons on a priority basis, has since 
begun as a result of the Regional Controller of 
Railway Priorities, Calcutta allotting five wagons 
every day to the Khurda Road Railway district 
for the purpose on a higher priovity than before. 

Sugar—The exporting sugar factories of Bihar 
who were granted permits to despatch sugar to 
Orissa daring December 1944 and January 1945 
have not vet completed their despatches accord- 
ing to programme. They have been reminded 
to complete despatches iinmediately. 

Gur—The Regional Controller of Railway 
Priorities, Madras has since intimated that the 
chief operating Superintendent. M.S. M. Rail- 
way, Madras has arranged to supply three 
covercd wagons daily which would be increased 
as soon as circumstances permitted, for the 
movement of Jaggery purchased by the 
merchants of Orissa at Anakapatly (Madras) to 
different centres of Orissa. 

Salt—The position remains unaltered. 


Storage 

The construction of godowns under the 
Central Government’s Scheme is in progress. 
Work is not proceeding according to plan owing 
to delay in the receipt of materials.. Cement 
has not arrived in the districts.of Koraput and 
Ganjam, and iron and steel has not arrived at 
most places. The Godown at Puri (1,000 tons 
capacity) which the Controller of Supply and 
Transport visited on the 29th March has been 
built up to roof level but cannot be completed 
owing to lack of corrugated iron sheets and bolts 
and nuts. These were ordered Jong ago and are, 
it is understood, awaiting despatch from 
Caleutta. The Regional Controller of Railway 
Priorities has refused wagons for the movement 
of black chips and, moorum required for the 
vodown from stations as far as sixty miles away. 
The materials are required urgently for flooring 
and . plastering of the walls of the godown. 
Movements of these commodities by road is 
impossible. Unless the transport authorities 
relax their ordinary rules regarding movements 
and give special consideration to those concerned 
with storage godowns, it is apprehended, that 
the work of constructing storage godowns not 
only at Puri but elsewhere is likely to be 
seriously delayed. 
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—— The United States of America is making 
nature work overtime to fight the food front. 
Gigaitic gardens under glass have been laid out 
throughout the country, some of them covering 
300 acres. 

—~— Scientific farming makes one acre under 
glass produce twelve times the crop of the 
average outdoor acre. Farming goes on winter 
and summer, The bank of earth upon which 
the crops grow is three feet high, and is constant- 
ly treated and revitalised. During the one 
month each year when crops are not grown, the 
soil is sterilised by steam spraying from pipes 
three feet below the surface. 

—— No fruit would grow on the vine if the 
pollens were not transferred. Usually nature 
takes care of this through the action of the wind 
or in the movement of bees from one plant to 
another. But inside the glass farm there are 
neither bees nor wind, and so transfer of pollens 
is done by hand. 

—— With such thoroughness is the ontire 
work executed that not a minute of time, nor 
an inch of ground is wasted in the gardens under 
glass. As soon as one crop is harvested, the 
gcound is prepared for another. On the smaller 
plots ploughing is done with a horse, tractors 
being used on larger farms. 

-—— On an average of the five years ending 
1942-43 the area under linseed and rape and 
mustard in the Province of Orissa represents 
approximately 0-2 and 0-4 of the total area under 
these crops in India. 

The total arcx under these crops this year is 

estimated at 118,200 acres as against 116,900 
acres in the preceding year. 
Indian Railw wagobs ave moyiag 
faster and ever faster in support of the economic 
life and war efforts of the country. This fact 
is reflected in a recent achievement of the B. B. 
&C. I. Railway which registered an average 
of 95°4 wagon miles per wagon day on its metre 
gauge section in February last. Chis is believed 
to be arecord for any Railway system in the 
world. 

—— Building at the rate of 10 flats a day 
or a flat in every 48 minutes, Delhi’s new colony, 
south of Lodi road stands un-rivalled in the 
history of building construction in India, The 
colony has been built to provide accommodation 
for 2,468 Government scrvants, mostly clerks, 
and will be ready for occupation this summer. 
Tt will be a self-suilicient colony with a dispen- 
sary, health, welfare and maternity centre, 
a boys’ school, a girls’ school, « shopping centre, 
Dhbobi ghats and Longa stand. he lay-out also 
provides for a cinema hall, library, park and 
playground. 


~—— The colony has been built at a cost of 
3 crores of rupees—more than that of Viceroy’s 
House or the Council Chamber or Imperial 
Secretariat. The Central Public Works Depart- 
ment who have undertaken this project have 
broken their past records in construction work. 
‘They built the Pusa Research Institute costing 
Rs. 25 lakhs in two years. The temporary 
bungalows at Lodi road also costing Rs. 26 lakhs 
were completed in 4 months. As against this 
the Central Public Works Department will have 
taken only 8 months to convert a barren tract 
of land into a permanent colony of more than 
2 thousands equipped with the necessary ameni- 
ties of life. 
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Profiteering in Brass Sheets | 


Seven Calcutta Merchants Fined Rs. 5,35,000 


Fines totalling Rs. 5,35,000 were imposed on 
seven merchants of Burrabazar, Calcutta, for 
profiteering in brass sheets under Ordinance 35 
of 1943 (Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention ' 
Ordinance) by Sardar Davindar Singh, Ad- 
ditional Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, | 
Of the accused persons, Girdhuridas Binani, 
proprietor of Messrs. Pragdas Girdharidas art 
Strand Road, was convicted in three cases and 
fined Ls. 1,50,000 in default 27 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Ranchordas Binani, of Messrs. 
Pragdas Mathuradas of Strand Road, was fined ‘ 
Rs. 105,000 in default 27 months’ rigorous 4 
imprisonment, Jewrajmull Oswall, manager of the { 
firm of Hiralal Jhaboomull, of Raja Woodmont ( 
Street, was fined Rs. 90,000 in default 27 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. Nanwinghdas ¢ 
Binani, owner of,a firm of Strand Road was 
fined Rs. 70,600, in default 18 months’ rigorous ¢ 
imprisonment. Nityananda Ghosh, manager of a § 
firm of Clive Street, and K. P. Pramanik, owner 
ofa firm of Burrabazar, were fined Rs. 30,000 
each in defanit IS months’ and 27 manths’ 
rigorous imprisonment respectively. K. 8. { 
Pramanik, another merchant of Burrabazar, was 
( 


fined Rs. 60,000 in default 27 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Radhakrixhna Hazara was 
acquitted. 

It was stated that the accused persons used to 
obtain brass sheets from Messrs, Gillanders 
Arbuthnot & Co., selling agents of the Indian 
Copper Corporation Ltd., manufacturers of brass 
sheets, at the rate of about Rs 100 or Rs. 103 
per ewt, but sold the goods to their customers 
at unreasonable rates ranging from about Rs 150 
to Rs. 318 per ewt. in contravention of their 
contracts with the Gillanders Arbuthaot & Co. 
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From the World’s War Fronts. 


V-Day in sight 

A fortnight of startling Allied advan has 
brought the military power of Cermany well- 
nigh to its knees. Since the crossing of the 
Rhine, British and American forces have made 
slashing inroads into the Reich, from Holland 
down to the area of Stuttgart. Lu the north, 
Holland east of the Zuider Zee hax been freed 
and British troops threaton Bremen and 
Hamburg, Germany’s biggest port, ‘The 
Americans in the centre stand along a 60-mile 
streteh of the river Elbe, the last river barcier 
before Berlin and in places have bridye- 
heads across it. In Saxony, the great city of 
Loipaig, is now described as “practically in 
Allied hands * and General Patton's troops have 
crossed the Czech frontir, cutting Germany 
into two, Farther south, General Patch’s army 
is fighting in Nuremburg, the city of tho ¢ 
Nazi party rallies of peacetimo, while [ 
troops are throatening Stuttgart. Far behind 
these advaners the great Ge:man pocket in the 
tuhr industrial area has been almost liquidated 
and has yielded so far rere t 300 000 
prisoners, These events themselves bsspeak 
their own importance. The oly conclusion that 
can he formed is that Germany's military 
strength has reached its lad phase. 


Reasons tor German coilapse 
What are the reasons for the disunired and 
ineffective German resistarice to Alliml advances? 
Jt will he remembered t General Wisenhower 
during the hard fighting of the winter made the 
prophecy that Gormany’s military s'rcngth 
would be ground to pieces on the w stern «ide 
of the Rhine and indesd this scems to have heen 
vthe case. But there are more famdamental 
reasons than this for what now looks like 
a German collapse and those reasons are quite 
apart from the fact that the countey in which 
the Allies are now fighting is open and com. 
paratively suited te armoured advances. First 
and foremost comes Germacy’s lack of man 
power caused primarily by Hitler's incredible 
squandering of buman lives in his attack on 
Russia, with all ths co:sequonees bronzht by 
the long and diswstarons retreat from Stalingrad 
to the Oder. Secondly, the remaini i 
forces are inadequately supplied aud equipped, 
Years of tremendous bombing of Germany's 
transport and production syst ow hear 
their full harvest. This is particularly cvident 
in the realms of aireraft: production ax shown by 
the virtual disappearance of the Luftwaffe and 


in that of fuel production. Thirdly, the Germay 
now inadegnate both in mumbers and in 
i to meet the present ormeryonvy has to 
face armies superior in quality and enormously 
superior in quantity, backed by a gigantic 
transport system and even more gigantic arms 
production, All thes: three factors would, 
however, count for nothing hut for the fourth-— 
periovity of the Allies in both fighting 
rs and Tevdership. Clearly Risenhower, 
Montgomery and Patton have now made names 
which will he immortsl in militury history, 


What comes next ? 

Te the present situation it would be most 
tusafe to attompt any d-finite prophecies for the 
fature. Field Marsha. ntgomery’s estimate 
of the sitiation given on Ith of this month 
is worth .o'ing, howey “The Germans have 
heer well end trely defeated. They have no 
possibls hope of doing any more good in thin 
war, They ae completely and utterly finished, 
Bat the German military machine in the hands 
Nazi Party will never surrender—they 
40 on fivh‘ine till the list. Finally the 
tosidne will probably retire into the 

and they will he rounded up, You 
® lot of talk ebout the retreat in the 
an mountains near Berchtesgaden—T do 
not know whout that, but we read about it. 
The Germans will just go om dk 
mortal thing. Since D-Day the 
have take prisonars approaching 2 
There will com> a time when there wi 
mor Garaans lofi to fight. Agr 
Govan army, T thick chunks of it will be 
chopped off until th: whole thing disappsars, 
It wradnally ey in size and lose 
cobssion like aa iceh which melts and falls 
into the sea ~ 


The German Givilians 

Now what more than half the German 
Reich is ander Allicd military seenpation, some 
inter sting information has come in from corres. 
pondents regarding the mentality of the German 
civilian popnlatios. It ean be said in general 
that aay hopes which the Nazi leaders may have 
entertained of an effective guerilla movement on 
the pattern of tha isted in Russia and 
France hav» been diswppsinted. In spite of 
blood-enrdiny exhortations of Nazi leaders to 
the German public to take up arms and sell 
their lives dearly, German civilians on the whole 
seem to have remained apathetic, Tt has heen 
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said that Allied advances into Germany could 
not have been as rapid as they have been if 
there had been a resistance movement anything 
like as effective as the Fronch Maquis. In_ the 
areas of Germany still dominated by the Nazis 
the control exercised by the Gestapo has ap to 
the present remained strong enough to prevent 
any form of popular uprising or peace demon- 
stration for which as a matter of fact the 
Germans do not seem to show any particular 
inclination. In the ocoupied zones corres- 
pondents have commented on the apologetic 
way in which many Germans have disavowed 
any Nazi sympathies in the past and have now 
come forward with statements of their constant 
ideological opposition to Nazi rule. Of course 
they were—so they said—unnble to do anything 
effective so long as the Nazis remained in pow: 
Bullying in prosperity and cringing in adversity 
seems to be a German characteristic, 
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southern defences was given high priority in the 
Nazi High Command plans for the defence of the 
Reich. ‘The vital bottle neck at Bratislava on 
the Danube was strengthened and it was 
reported that as many as 309,000 Gorman 
labourers and foreign workers were toiling on 
fortifications near the city, Marshals Malinovi- 
sky and Tolbukhin succeeded in enveloping the 
city from north and south and it fell after a few 
days of street fighting. 


War in the East 


Recent spectacular suecesses of the Allies in 
the Pacific have been due in great part to the 
successful campaign in the Philippines. Thongh 
considezable fighting still remains to be done in 
the Philippines sector, the capture of Manila, 
Cavite, the naval base, and of Corregidor, 
marked the strategic culmination, not only of 
the Philippines campaign, but of the series of 


* British troops advance on Germany * 


On the Eastern Front 


Moscow has up to the time of writing remai- 
ned silent about the German claims of a full 
seale Soviet offensive on the front opposite 
Berlin, That such an offensive is imminent if 
not already launched seema, however, complete- 
ly clear, Once launched, the fate of Berlin and 
Northen Germany will be sealed. In Austria 
and Czechoslovakia the Russians after capturing 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, have advanced 
up the Danube valley in the direction of the 
reat communication centre of Linz and look 
like effecting a junction with General Patch’s 
American army group beyond Nuremburg 
Vienna as one of the great bastions of Hitler's 


operations which, starting on the island of 
Guadalcanal and in the Coral Sea, led to the 
Allied invasion of the Philippines. 


Allied consolidation on the island of Luzon, 
in the northern Philippines, meant that the 
Allied hold on the Central and Southern Pacific 
had been made complete. Such Japanese 
troops as remained in the Carolines, in the 
Marshall, Gilbert. and Solomons groups, were 
cut off from effective Japanese assistance from 
Japan or the mainland of China. Allied naval 
and air strength concentrated in Luzon, the 
Marianas, Midway and Hawaii, were then 
prepared for the next stage or the Pacific 
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campaign—the stage which, as we now see has 
brought the war into the heart of the Japanese 
homeland. ‘ 


New Government for Japan 


Devastating air attacks against Japanese 
industry, not only by Superfortresses based on 
the Marianas but by carrier planes ; the capture 
of Twojima, and the landings on Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu chain of islands betwoen Japan and 
Formosa—these operations constitute the first 
steps of the programme which came into 
operation with the fall of Manila to the Allies. 


The resignation of the Koiso Government in 
Japan has come as a result of the series of 
defeats which Japan has been suffering both in 
Burma and in the Pacific, The whole aim of 
the Koiso Government bad been to win the 
confidence of the Japanese people which had 
been shaken when Tojo fell in July last year 
largely as a result of tho loss of Saipan. Sinec 
Koiso came to power, however, the military 
situation for’ Japan rapidly worsened and 
almost daily air attacks on the Japanese 
mainland began. 
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Japanese morale 


The state of Japaneso morale, at this period 
of the war, has become a factor of considerable 
importance. Indications are that Koiso had 
difficulty in controlling the violently fluctuating 
emotional character of the Japanese people who 
are easily elated by sucecss and morbidly 
depressed by failure. Othor discontented. 
elements such as the industrialists and huge 
business and financial combines, together with 
ty politicians may also be in support 
of the new Suzuki Government, which in out- 
ward appearances at least. is more ‘* moderate ” 
than its predecessor. It would, however, be 
exrtemcly foolish to expect any tangible results 
from this new political re-shufflo unless there 
is some evidence which is completely lacking— 
that the preponderant military clique which 
for yours bas dictated Japanese policy irrespec- 
tive of the Government in office has lost its 
grip. When this group has been discredited 
by the collapse of all organised defence, then 
and only then can there be any hope of a 
Japanese Government which could accept the 
fact that only unconditional surrender can save 
Japan from the fate of Germany. 


Flying Bomb 
site in France— 
This site was 
never completed, 
the Germans 
being forced to 
abandon it in 
a hasty with- 
drawal. 
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On the death of Mr. Roosevelt 


Will there be a change in American policy? 


Mr. Roosevelt diced at 4 
of April last at Warm Springs ¢ ia. 
was caused by cerebral hasnorrhag 
in his sleep. 

Mrs. Roosevelt sent the followir 
the four Roosevelt boys in the Service: The 
President slept away this afternoon. He did 
his job to the end ay he would have wanted 
todo. Bless you all and atl our love”. 

An enviable death 

The second line of the message is only too 
true, and speaks a lot about the late Presidcut 
Later, on the 17th of April, Mr. Churchill, 
paying his tribute fo the late President in the 
Commons, said: ‘* Lo the very cud he faced his 
task unflinchingly. He continued to carry out 
his work with the rmost strictnes#, an a 
death came suddenly upon bin. he had finished 
his mail......As the saying goes, he died i 
harness, and we may well say i battle harn: 
like his soldiers, sailo.s airmen who diod 
side by side with ours ca: ving ont their tasks 
to the ond all over the world. What an 
enviable death was his 1 
He stood for fair play, 

Franklin Roosevelt’. name achieved an en 
reputation too. [le was 
a world-wide 


12th 
Death 
He died 


micssage fo 


ble 
the first man to win 
nificance, mnique among 


American statesmen, “To the oppressed peoples 
Of Europe wid Asia and the werkd, he was i 
symbol of deliverance fea German 
Japanese savagery, the leader whe for 
producsive night aud fighting skill of the Usite! 
States dito an biviwible weapou of liberation 
‘Yo the people of the United States, ha was the 
wan who stood Jor fair play, whe sponsored and 


the pas: jal legislation 
ay other American. ...- , the man who 
told Amevica during tho depth of the great 
economic depression “ what we have to fear is 
{car itself”. 

32nd President of tho United States, Roosevelt 
was the first man to be elected three times to 
that oflice, being clected subsequently for a 
fourth time in 144. This doparture from the 
American tradition was largely due of the 
tecucring crises of the past 16 years. 

Ritter controversy marked his third campaign 
for the presidency in 1940. His vietory in 
that election in the face of the traditional 
American aversion for the prolonged vesting of 
power in one man reflects the Nation’s growing 
awarenoss of its impending involvement in 
glohsl war, and its faith in a man who had 
shown # realistic understanding of the threat to 
all democratic peoples in German and Japanese 
aggression. 

- and stood firm 

The cosfidence of the American poople was 
not ill-placed. In spite of his illness, and the 
iuet that his strength and health were on the 
ebb, nothing altered his inflexible sense of duty. 
“ He did his duty better than any other man in 
contemporary times, and raised the strength of 
might and glory of the American Republic to a 
height ne.er attained by any nation in history.” 
In spite cf physical affliction 

* President Roosevelt's physical affliction laid 
heavily njpom him. It was a marvel that he 
bore up under it through many years of tumult 
snd storm, Not one man in ten millions-- 
stricken and crippled as he was, would have 
tempted to plunge into a life of physical and 
jucntal Gxertion aud coaseless political contro- 
versy. © une in a generation would have 
succcoded not ody iicnteriug this sphere, but 
hecoming indisputably the master of — the 
scens.”” 

A Short life sketch 

Roosevelt was born at Hyde Park, New York 
Stato, on January 30, 1882. His father was a 
land-owner. and mother, the daughter of a Now 
York shippisg merchant. He was reared in a 
prosperous family, but did aot particularly 
guish himsclf as u scholar ox an athlete. 
aduated in 1904. and was admitted to the 
State bur in 1997, He entered 
1 1910, and after a vigorous campaign, 
won a victory in that clection as the first 
democrat eleered to the Sente from the 
Duchess County New York, in 28 years. In 
J} ke had bis first set-back iu politics when 
as defeated in his fight for the  Vice- 
ideutship, and in 1921 partially lost the use 
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of his legs with infantile paralysis, For a time 
his infirmity was naturally discouraging, but he 
sogn found new interest and purpose in life. He 
resumed the practice of Law in New York, an 
took up a number of other jobs, and four years 
later became Governor of New York. In 1932 
he was nominated for the presidency, was clect- 
ed by majorities in 42 out of 48 States, and 
took office at a time when the Nation was at 
the bottom of the worst financial depression in 
its history. Since then the story of his life has 
boen the history of the United States. 


HARRY 8S. TRUMAN 

Roosevelt’s successor 

Will the course of the war and the course of 
history change with the death of Roosevelt, 
was a question which was on every body’s lips 
after the old President’s death. But it was 
only for a day or so. His successor Mr. ‘Truman 
has left no doubt that he was for going forward 
with firm steps and sure conviction to carry on 
his predecessor’s task to its appointed end. 

President Truman will be 61 0n May 8. He 
succeeded "as Vice-President Henry Wallace, 
who failed to be re-nominated. 


When ‘Truman was first elocted to the Uppe? 
House of the United States Congress in 1934, 
he described himself as “ just a farmer who 
happened to be in the Senate”. Truman was not 
conspicuous in his first term. He gave no hint 
of his future greatness in those days. 

Truman foresaw the war 

But Truman foresaw the war, and knew that 
America could not avoid it by any pretence of 
isolation, Hé haslong urged America to play a 
leading role in securing a lasting peace in tho 
post-war world, Is seems inevitable that 
Truman himself will now play that leading role 
on behalf of his country. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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TWILIGHT OF NAZISM 


What will Hitler do ? 

What will Hitler do now that grim fate is 
overtaking him and all his dreams of political 
grandour and military glory are evaporating ? 
Will he fight on or will he flee for his life ¢ 
Will he end his life in some spectacular way, 
as thosa who havo known him long enough have 
always suspected he might if things went wrong, 
or will he give himself up to the Allies in a spirit ¢ 
of self-immolation to die dramatically for the 
cause of Nazism in the belief that in this way 
he can best perpetuate his cruel creed ? 

He has always boasted about his strong nerves 
and urged those around him to keep cool heads. 
Strong nerves have always been one of his 
favourite themes, which is something probably 
not very unusual in 6 masochist. Now is the 
real test for his nerves. His Nazi dominion 
which he expanded so quickly and claimed just 
as quickly that it would last for 1,000 years is 
crumbling. So isthe power of Prussian arms 
which he has used so extravagantly to gain his 
own ends. 

The replacement of Field-Marshal Von 
Rundstedt by Field-Marshal Kesselring is now 
explained by the unfolding of military events 
in the past few days. Von Rundstedt has 
without doubt played the role of Ludendroff to 
Hitler and told him that to continue military 
resistance against the Allies was hopeless. 
After this, it is obvious the Nazis felt that they 
could not trust Von Rundstedt any further. 
At any moment, be might have surrendered his 
armies to avoid further bloodshed or avoid a 
crushing defeat which would hurt his Prussian 
pride. But the Nazis, according to their 
practice, put him under arrest. 

They then sent for Kesselring who had been 
fighting a long rearguard action with skill in 
Italy. Kesselring was regarded as a man who ' 
would not surrender. It seoms likely that his 
job is to organise a retreat, if he can, and 
prepare the way for Hitler's most faithful 
military followers to flee. to the inner fortress 
to continue the fight, That is, if Hitler or 
Himmler or Goebbels or Goering or Ribbentrop 
thinks it ia worthwhile to fight on. 

The Nazis are now on trial and we shall see 
what is the strength of those inner spiritual 
forces of which Hitler has preached 0 loudly. 
Most people bave recognised that the Nazi 
strength has been based on physical, not 
spiritual foree. With the German armios in 
a stato of confusion, their military glory fading 
probably for ever and with the dreaded Gestapo 
losing its vice-like grip for all time, we shall 
see what Hitler intends to do to buttress his 
declining political fortunes, now that his ghastly 
military failures are fully revealed. 
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Tho Chilka lake is one of Orissa’s most 
important fishing grounds, the exploitation of 
which has during the last 25 years established 
a regular and flourishing fish export trade to 
Calcutta, About 40 to 60 thousand maunds of 
fish are exported annually. The area of tho 
lake fluctuates with the time of the year, and 
the intensity and duration of the annual river 
floods, and the ebb and fiow of the tide. In 
the dry weather, the Jake shrinks to an area of 
about 344 sq. miles, and expands in the rainy 
season to nearly 450 sq. miles. The average 
depth is from 5 to 6 feet and scarcely exceeds 
12 feet anywhere excopt in tho south-west, 


Tho lake is connected with the sea by two 


mouths—one at Arkhakuda directly with the | 


sea, and the other by the Ganjam canal which 
links up the Chilka with the Rushikulya river 
not far away from its mouth. 


Most of the area of the Chilka lake is owned 
by zamindars, only a small portion being 
Khasmahal area. 


Types of fish available 


The following typss of fish aro caught during 
the different times of the year ~~ 


March to June—Prawns, Lobsters, Mullets 
(Kbanga), Bhekti, Sal, Bhola, Balangi, Khuranti 
and othor small types. 


July to September—Prawns sparingly and all 
other types in varying proportions. 


* October'to February—Salmon, Mullets, Bhekti, 
Bhola, etc. Nearly 5) per cent of the average 
annual catches consist of Mullets. 


Habits of fish 


Except for a general faunistic survey of the 
Jake, no systematic attempt has been. made to 
take up investigation regarding seasonal varia- 
tions of the fauna or the plankton an@ micros- 
copic forms of animal life which are of special 
importance for fishery work. There is not 
sufficient information to conclude whether the 
lake serves 28a nursey or is only a reservoir to 
whigh fresh water and sea fish migrate. Nor is 
jt known whether fresh water fish are carried 
into the lake by the floods or actually migrate 


The Chilka Lake—Orissa’s Most Important 
Fishing Ground 


there with a purpose, nor whether the marine 
fish enter the lake for breeding purposes or use 
the enclosed space as a natural sanctuary. But 
generally it may be surmised that sea fish enter 
the Chilka for two purposes, namely, for laying 
eggs and in search of food. The shallowness of 
the Chilka bed caused by silt brought in by the 
rivers is very well suited for weeds of tho brack- 
ish water type to grow profusely, and provide 
abundant feed for the fauna. Though it is not 
yet certain ‘whether fresh water fish come of their 
own accord from the rivers to live in the lake, 
these have been found to be-faring well on the 
weed growth of the mud-bed of the Chilka. 


Besides the 40 to 60 thousand niaunds of fish 
exported annually to Calcutta, Kharagpur and 
Tatanagar, the quantity of fresh fish consumed 
in the neighbouring areas has been computed at 
45,000 maunds. Besides this about 50,000 
maunds of raw fish is ‘dried for export and 
internal consumption. The total annual catches 
therefore may bo approximately 1,40,000 
meunds, » # 


Is the Chilka running short of fish 2 


Whether the fish wealth of the Cbilka lake %s 
being seriously depleted by the annual catches 
or the sea can. replenish. the stock is still a 
question, but there is a popular apprehension 
that the Chilka lake is gradually running short 
of fish, The enormous Bhektis which one could 
see two decades ago ‘are gradually becoming 
scarte. The factors supporting this apprehen- 
sion aro :— 

(1) Silt deposits brought down by the rivers 
flowing into the Chilka are gradually silting up 
its bed, making it too shallow to attract fish ; 

(2) Silt and sand from the main sea is also 
helping the process. Gradual choking up of the 
mouth of the Chilka by sand-ladun breakers of 
the sea is likely to affect the migration of fish 
from the sea into the lake ; ; 


(3) Indiscriminate fishing by which small 
and immature fish are caught and killed is likely 
to make depletion all the swifter. 


(4) Malaria is sapping the vitality of the 
fishermen, the only agency for exploiting these 
resources, v 
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It requires some skill to spread the net as above 
+ (Right) atter a day’s catch 
(Below) The fish are weighed and graded before packing 
(Below, right) Packing in progress 


News out of Germany 


No more Nazi lessons 

The re-education of German children has 
already begun under the guidance of the Military 
Governments in Allied-ocoupied Germany. 

At Aachen printing plants are turning out 
text-books for the first four primary grades in 


Norwegian paratrooners. train! 


0 take thais oart in tha lihoration of thair enuntey 


o new schools. These new books are needed 
because even primary arithmetic books formerly 
used ineluded Nazi teachings. 

Grades higher than elementary ones will have 
to wait until next year before new books can be 
produced. 


—— or Officials 

Not a single active Nazi is 
employed in the Civil admini- 
strations now functioning at 
Aachen, Cologne and other 
German cities west of the Rhine. 
Elsewhere, the {clean-up is in 
progress now. 


War Prisoners wipe out Gestapo 
guards 

Twenty-two thousand Russian 
and Polish war prisoners were 
held at | Buchenwald, the 
notorious German concentration 
camp near Weimar when 
American troops drew near. 
Seizing this opportunity, the 
prisoners overpowered their 
guards, captured arms, and sal- 
lied forth to fight and wipe out 
8. S. troops in the neighbour. 
hood. After the 8. S. troops had 
been dealt with, tho Russians 
and Poles further armed them. 
selves with whatever weapons 
they could collect and marched 
towards the American forces, 
pleading to be allowed to join 
the. ‘nthe fighting. 
R. A. F. carries supplies into 
Germany, prisoners out 

R. A. F. transport planes 
have carried millions of gallons 
of petrol and other supplies to 
the front in Germany, landing 
on captured airfields sometimes 
under fire. This has enorm- 
ously facilitated the task of the 
Allied armies pushing their way 
through Germany’s devastated 
transportation system. It was 
stated that Transport Commands 
activities had saved the use of 
twelve thousand lorries. Man, 
thousands of freed Allied 
prisonérs have been carried back 
to Britain by these planes on 
their return trips, 


No Flowers, by Request ! 

There are to be no official 
celebrations in Germany on 
Hitler’s birthday next Friday 
“owing to the present situation.” 
According to the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Svenska Dag- 
bladet. 
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A PROVINCE OF DRUNKARDS ? . 


Misapprehensions regarding the Excise Policy of Government 


The provision in this year’s budget of a 
special staff and truck service for increasing the 
preduction and supply cf country liquor in the 
Province, has evoked criticism and comments in 
the Press to the effect that the Government of 
Orissa wished to increase the consumption of 
liquor and opium to secure a higher excise 
revenue. How far is this allegation justified 2 


Maximum revenue and minimum consumption 


The increase in the oxcise revenue during the 
financial year 1944-45 compared with that of the 
previous years is due to the policy of Govern- 
ment to secure the highest amount of revenue 
while endeavouring to reduce consumption as 
much as possible. 


The following table gives the consumption of 
opium in Orissa during the years 1936-37 to 
1943-44 :-— 


Seers 
1936-37 18,048 
1937-38 18,085 
1938-39 17,233 
1939-40 15,4563 
1940-41 15,740 
1941-42 16,609 
1942-43, 18,9063 
1943-44 18,9594 


This will show that though consumption of 
opium has increased during the last four years, 
it is roughly at the same level as in 1936-37. 
The increase in consumption during the last 
years (over 1936-87 quantity) is partly due to 
consumers having more money in their pockets 
and partly to the fact that the war years have 


« been responsible for an influx into our Province 


of a labouring population for work in connec- 
tion with the war like the building of aerodromes 
besides the home-coming of our Burma evacuees. 

Though the consumption of opium in Orissa 
has remained steady in the years 1936-37 and 
1943-44, the revenue derived from opium has 
gone appreciably up, In 1943-44 it was 
Rs. 22,41,720 against Rs. 18,56,091 in 1936-37. 
During the 6 months from April to September 
1944, the revenue from this drug has been 
Re. 15,16,181. 


Prohibition policy maintained in Balasore 
There haye been comments in the Press that 


the present Government was not maintaining 
the prohibition policy introduced in Balasore 


during the Congress Ministry. This is far from 
the truth. The prohibition policy in Balasore 
remains unaltered. The consumption of opium 
in that district in 1936-37 was 3.888 seers which 
was brought down to 1,230 seers in 1942-43 by 
the introduction of prohibition. This figure has 
remained steady since then. The revenue 
derived from opium in that district was 
Rs. 4,09,000 in 1936-37. Tt fell to Rs. 1.47,573 
with the introduction of prohibition. This 
figure has remained practically unchanged till 
now. 


Opium prices increased 


It may bo noted that the retail price of opium 
per tola which had risen from Rs. 1-2-0 in 
South Orissa in 1936-37 to Rs. 1-7-0 in 1943-44 
was raised to Rs. 1-14-0 in 1944-45. The 
present rate is Rs, 2-8-0 in both South and 
North Orissa, This rate, however, is not as 
high yet as in the neighbouring provinces. In 
1944-46 a tola of opium cost Rs. 2-8-0 in Bihar, 
Rs. 4 in Central Provinces, Rs. 3-2-0 in Bengal 
and from ls. 2-4-0 to Rs. 4 in Madras. The 
duty on opium in 1936-37 was Rs. 90 per seer in 
North Orissa and Rs. 80 in South Orissa. The 
present rate is Rs. 180 and Rs, 160 respectively | 


Less Ganja now consumed 


Jn 1936-37 consumption of Ganja in the 
Province was 8,879 seers, In 1942-43, it was 
7,916 seers. During the 6 months from April to 
September of the year 1944-45 consumption has 
been 3,495 seers. The revenue derived from 
Ganja during the years 1936-37 to 1943-44 are 
given below :-—~ 


Rs. 
1936-37 5,03,166 
1937-38 4,86,119 
1938-39 £81,838 
1939-40 4,76,922 
1940-41 511,733 
1941-42 5,08,846 
1942.43 512,394 
1943-44. +. 6,17,459 
6 months of 1944-45 ., 2,64,266 


Tho retail prices per tola have gone up in 
South Orissa from 10 annas in 1936-37 to 
Rs. 1.8.0 in 1945-46 and in North Orissa from 
Re. 0-14-0 to Rs. 1-12-0. The present rates 
have taken effect from the Ist February 1945. 
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Country spirit 

From the statistics of consumption of country 
spirit during 1936-37 to 1943-44 we find that 
whereas in 1936-37 the consumption of country 
spirit in L. P. gallons in Orissa was 109,562-2, 
in 1943.44 it was 172,496, and during the first 
6 months of 1944-45 has been 82,531°55 gallons 
The rise is certainly not appreciable enough to 
justify the accusation that Government is 
encouraging the consumption of country spirit 
in Orissa. The classes of people in Orissa whom 
social custom permits to take liquor have during 
the war years received more wages in terms of 
money. Besides, as has been indicated above, 
the influx of labouring population from other 
provinces and the prosence of Burma evacuees 
in the Provinee have been responsible for the 
rise in the consumption of intoxivating drugs in 
general and country liquor in particular. 

Revenue from country spirit has risen from 
Rs. 5,38,920 in 1936-37 to Rs. 9,09,564 in 
1943-44. During the 6 months of 1944-45 the 
revenue has been as high as Rs. 5,16,107. 
That Government is not encouraging consi:mp- 
tion will be borne out by the fact that duty on 
country spirit in Orissa has been appreciably 
increased. Rates in North Orissa have increa- 
sed from Rs. 4-6-0 per gallon to Rs. 9-6-0 per 
gallon, whereas in South Orissa it has gone up 
from Ks. 9-3-0 to Rs. 15, except that in the 
areas on the Madras border the rates have been 
kept in parity with those in Madras, 

Should we not be self-supporting ? 

The northern districts of the Province have 
to depend on the supply of liquor from Bihar 
which manufactures it from the raw materials 
supplied by this Province, and charges an export 
duty on the manufactured products. This puts 
the Provincial Government to financial loss. 
Secondly it has of late become increasing 
difficult to obtain our imports of country spirit 
from Bihar, which is apparently not in a position 
now to guarantee our pre-war supply of country 
spirit. If a reduction in supply were likely to 
reduce consumption, it would be worthwhile 
seriously to consider foregoing tke revenue 
derived from liquor instead of setting about 
increasing the supply. From actual experienca, 
however, it has been found out that short supply 
instead of curtailing the urge for liquor, in fact 
leads consumers to commit criminal acts, Of 
late the two distilleries of Aska and Rayaghada, 
could not meet the demands of South Orissa. 
The result was that large scale illicit distillation 
by villagers was started. To give one instance, 
the whole village of Banabulapali of Chatra- 
pur police-station indulged in illicit distillation 
and when the Exciso Superintendent raided 
the village, he was able to seize 337 gallons of 
wash, about 3 gallons of liquor of very high 
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strength and a large amount of distilling 
equipment. In North Orissa discontent among 
the liquor-consuming class has not been 
less manifest. 
Increase in tocat preduction 

In the face of these facts nobody would = 
seriously demand that Government should 
forego its revenue by neglecting to supply the 
minimum quantity of liquor required for the 
Province, and thereby promote illicit distillation 
in the country-side. Government have there- 
fore been forced to set about utilising their 
resources to manufacture locally the quantity 
necessary for the Province. The output of the 
distilleries in South Orissa has to be increased 
to meet its own requirements as well as the 
roquirements in North Orissa, until new distil 
leries ure started in Sambalpur whero there is 
seope for them, 


The justification for the Special supply staff 

It is with this in view that special excise staff 
has been appointed from January 1945 to look 
to the supply and distribution throughout the 
Province, and a truck service to transport raw 
materials and distribute the manufactured 
product, Tt has also been necessary for Govern- 
ment to advance funds to the distillcries for 
purchase and supply of raw materials through 
the special excise staff. ‘The special staff is 
proposed to continue up to February 1946 for 
the present. ‘I'wo lease-lend trucks ‘have been 
purchased, An advance of Rs. 50,000 was mado 
last year and it ia proposod to advance Rs. 80,000 
during the current financial year. 

It will be seen that this expenditure will by 
no means help to sped up consumption of 
liquor in Orissa, but will ouly try to obviate 
the necessity of our liquor addicts depending 
upon Bihar sor their needs, 

ETT 
war-criminal 


8 
Nazi takes 


tt SEREESSeey 
jon to avoid ii - 
arrest FA 
“Only shot 12 people", says wite. : 
Paul Hinkler, a high-ranking local Nazi official 
n the war criminal black list committed suicide # 
his morning when officers of the American 


ilitary Intelligence Service called at his house 
mn Nissmitz, near Freyburg. a 


Poi: 


house and foonal 
vin the attic. Hoi 

dying. : 
When he was dead his wife commented : « Ho if 
aa a good man. As"far as I know he only shot 
2 people.” 
Hinkler, the first “ black list ” 


have committed suicide, had 
Party member since 1925, 


Bos 


Nazi known 
been a Nazi! 
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{ MORE ABOUT VITAMINS 


{ Some suggestions for balancing our diet 


Qa am em oe ee eens 


The chiof vitamins and their flinctions wer- 
discussed in the last issue. We fad soen that 
vitamin A is very necessary for promoting 
growth, and for strengthening the bod power 
of resistance to disease. Lack of this vitamin is 
the chief cause of loss of eye-sight and night- 
blindness which is s9 common in our villages 
Vitamin A also strongthens the tissues of our 
body and helps to give us a smooth and healthy 
skin. We had scen that lack of the B yvroup of 
vitaniins causes bevi-beri in which the jegs be. 
come paralysed and the heart is aff Lack 
of this vitamin affects the he rt, liver, stomach 
and the nesvous system and also the diges- 
tion, and kads tu gencral debility and toss of 
weight, Vitamin C or the ‘anti-scurvy’ 
Vitamin is cssential to keep onr teesh and gums 
in health. Tt purifies the blood, strengéhcens the 


nervous system and helps Vitamins A and B to - 


work properly. ‘The chief indication of a 
deficiency of this Vitamin is when buris and 
sores take long to heal. Lack of Vitamin ) 
leads to rickots in infants and children and 
Ostcomalacia in adults. Its defic’eney is indica. 
ted when the child exhibits a habitual eross 
temper and when caries develops in the teeth, 


Are Vitamins inaccessibic to the poor 7 


When we examine the health of our children 
with tuis knowledg:, we tind that they are 
deficient more ov less in all the vitamins 
Sugyestioas fur making up vitamic defie in 
the child are Ukely to he lookvd at askance on 
the plea of our poverty, Critics often point out 
that it is useless to talk of vitamins and vita- 
minons food when the average child has not 
enough of any food whatsoever to fill his 
stomach. It is truc that the average child is 
very poor, but it is also true that vitamin 
deficiency is more due to eur ignorance than 
poverty. Tt is often the case that a rich man's 
table on account of its ‘y richness mal the 
food served devoid of all vitxunias. This will b. 
explained below when we consider in geeater 
detail the vitamin content of some sf the inost 
ordinary ingredients of our dict. 


Vitamins ia urdinary food 


Let us take. the vitamins ia Uisir ods 
Ordinary leafy veziiables like ke ala, nautia- 


palang and cabbage contain the following 


international units of vitamin A per 10) 


la and Nautia 2,500 to £1,000 


“Methi Sag .. 3,800 
Palang 2,630—33,500 
Cabbage .. o 2,000 
Sajana Sag ~ 11,330 
The young leaves of Nim 6,700 


and Bel. 

That the poor man is nov placed at a dis- 
advaniage so far as his access to vitamin A is 
concerned will be apparent when we know that 
100 grams is less than 2 chhataks. The rich man 
in his ignorance excludes the ordinary leaves in 
his preforence to cabbages which h as has 
been seon xbove, a comparatively poor viturmin 
content. 

We venerally like our potatoes to bave their 
skins peeled off before they are eooked, little 
knowing that the pecled off skin takes away 
most of the vitamin content. ‘Che best method 
of taking advantago of the vitamin in the 
potato is to boil it with the skin on, thus allow- 
Ing its vitamin and protein content to be 
absorbed in the starch. 

The vitamin content of some animal [vod 
groups may be compared with the foregoing 
table. 

Ome seer of milk contains 2,000 units of 
vitamin A, one egy yolk 525 units and a table- 
spoonfal of butter 100 un 

There is much to say for milk as it also 
coutains other vitamins besides its high caloric 
value. But the above will show that so far as 
vitamin A is concerned, the ocdinary veg-table 
leaves are better than highly priced mills. 

A list of some foodstuffs rich in vitamin A is 


given below :—- 
First class 
Halibut oil, Cod-liver oil, Oily fish like the 
Hilsa, Fyy yolk, Butter, Sag (vegetable Teaves 
like Kosala Sag and young leaves like that of the 
Nini and Bel). 
~ Second class 
Vegetable roots like carrots and sweet 
potatoes, pumpkins, sprouted mung and gram 


and tomatoes, 
Third class 
Dal, Green pepper, Sim, Peas, Wheat, Oat, 
Barley, Orange juice. 
Among fruils mangocs and tie papaya hav 
arich vitamin A content. Plantains have it, 
hut not ina high proportion. 
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Thus for having our supply of the necessary 
quantity of vitamin A, itis not necessary that 
we should be over-rich. If we know where to 
got it and care to have it, the sources of supply 
are near at hand. 

Vitamin B 

Coming to vitamin B we sce that it is present 
in a large percentage in our staple food rice, gur 
and sugar. Bnt tho vitamin B which rice 
contains is often wasted. The red coating on 
the rice grain is rich in vitamin B. But we like 
white rice, and neglect the coarse. Then the 
process of cooking it, is defective. Whon we 
boil rico and throw away the gruel we throw 
away much of what was still left of vitamin B 
in the rico grain after its destruction in the mill. 

Vitamin B-2, lack of which leads to sores of 
the mouth and tongue and white patches in 
the corners of the lips, is found in yeast which 
develops in cooked wet-rice (pakhal) when it is 
allowed to lio so for about twelve hours. 
Smal! fish (kerandi and mahuradi) taken whole 
are rich sources of vitamin B. They are not 
only rich in vitamin B but have a high calcium 
content. 

Food-stuffs containing the B group of vitamins 
are given below in order of their vitamin 
content— 


First class 

Yeast, Eggs, Liver, Tomatoes, Palang and 

Lady’s fingers (Bhendi). 
Second class 

Rice (Coarse), Wheat, Cereals, Mushrooms, 

Onions, Cabbages, Cauliflower and Ground nuts. 
Third class 

Plantains, Brinjals, Potatoes, Grapes, Dates 
and Lemons and oranges. 
Vitamin ¢ 

Vitamin C is present in green leaves and in 
eitrus fruits (oranges, lemons, ete.) and plan- 
tains. Cocoanuts have it, but not in so large 
® percentage as citrus fruits. Cereals like mung 
and blavk-gram and Arrahar contain it whon 
they are sprouted. 

How easy it ix to obtain one’s requirements 
of vitamin C, if one wishes, can be gauged from 
the fact the “ Anla ” fruit contains this vitamin 
in a very large percentage, Vitamin € is 
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destroyed by exposure of the fruits to the sun 
and air. But the vitamin content of ‘“ Anla” 
is so great that there is a lot of vitamins:still 
left in it after the fruits are cut and dried. 
This fruit is available in abundance in Orissa 
between the months of January and April and 
it can be easily and cheaply had and oan be 
dried for pxeservation throughout the year. 
“Ania” water and “ Ania” pickles may be 
usefully introduced into our diet. 

Another fruit which contains it is tamarind 
in its ripe stage. Vor utilising its vitamin C 
content in full it should be taken raw and not 
cooked. Still another fruit with good vitamin C 
content is the guava, the kind that looks red 
inside. It does not require much money to have 
our requirements of vitamin C im our diet. 
A little tamarind, one or two guavas, one or two 
onions taken per day will supply all that we 
need by way of vitamin C. 

Vitamin D 

Milk and eggs contain vitamin B and calcium 
which are assimilated in the system through the 
agency of vitamin D in them. Small fries and 
shell fish also contain this vitamin. Besides, they 
contain sufficiont quantities of vitamin A and B 
too. Those who are not getting milk in sufficient 
quantities need not worry if they get sufficient 
supply of small fries and shell fish. 

Vitamin D is obtained not only from certain 
foods but also by the action of the sun on the 
skin. Below the skin there is_a property which 
turns into vitamin D when the sun’s rays fall 
on the skin. Those who lead an out of door 
life with sufficient exercise will not be deficient 
in vitamin D even if their food does not contain 
much of it 

The foregoing will give an idea of what 
reforms in our diet we should make to be 
healthy and strong. It is hoped that those 
who are in charge of the younger generation 
will take steps to improve their dict so that 
our students might obtain sufficient quantities 
of each of the major vitamins in their food. 
How much of each vitamin a man requires can 
only be found ont hy experience, but we should 
be careful to sce that our diet is balanced to 
contain at least some units of cach vitamin, 
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Individual Proprietorship or Collective Farming ? 


H Pilot Schemes to work various systems of Farm Organisation 3 
Recommendations for Milk and Fish production : 
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Tho adoption of an improved technique and 
the provision of increased facilities for agricul- 
tural production and inereasing the production 
of milk and fish in the country were among tho 
questions discussed at the Second Meeting of the 
Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries, which concluded its three-day session 
on April 14, 1945, in New Delhi. The Hon'ble 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, 
Health and Lands, presided. 
Relative merits to be explored 

The Committee reccommended the undertaking 
of pilot schemes on a large scale which should 
work out within 3—5 years the relative merits, 
potentialities and economics of the various 
systems of farm organisation, i.c., on the com- 
parative merits of the peasant system of 
farming ; )easant holdings being consolidated ; 
peasant farming with co-operation introduced 
in yarious directions such as crop-planning, joint 
ploughing, harvesting and threshing; joint 
village manayement, collective and State farms. 
It was agreed that the different systoms should 
be tried in distinct set of conditions of soil, 
clinate, tenure, ote. Collective farms, it was 
suggested. might be possible in new areas which 
belong to tho State or waste land which may be 
brought under cultivation. It was left to the 
discretion of Proviness and States to try any 
experiments that they choss, the Central 
Government providing such assistance as might 
be necessary. 
Develcpment of cattle breeding 

The Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Central Government should 
take steps to encourage the development of 
eattle breeding and dairying on proper lines to 
increase the production of milk in the country. 
The Committee has suggested that the existing 
Imperial Dairy Research In titute should be 
reorganised and expanded and a number of sub- 
stations should he established. An Indian 
Central Milk Committee should be set up to 
co-ordinate and guide the work of cattle hreed- 
ing and dairying and helping in the provision 
of the necessary facilities’ It was also agreed 
that Provincial and State Governments should 
maintain an adequate staff for developing the 
dairy industry and helping to increase milk 
production by setting up district cattle breeding 
and dairy farms which would breed pedi?" 


bulls and high-yielding cows and buffaloes, 
They should also arrange for the production and 
supply of green fodder and concentrates. 
Increasing the production of fish 

For increasing the production of fish, the 
Committee recommended the establishment of 
an Indian Central Fish Committee and the 
setting up of a Central Fishery Research 
Institute with the necessary number of sub- 
stations, research vessels and development units. 
It was further recommended that the Water- 
ways Board should give due consideration to 
the need for fish conservation and the preven- 
tion of river pollution. The Central Govyern- 
ment, the Committee further supgested, should 
also arrange for the trsining of technical staff 
and survey of marine fisheries, The survey of 
estuarine, and fresh water fishery resources, it 
was recommended, should be undertaken by 
Provincial and State Governments who should 
also cstablish research stations for dealing with 
local problems and wherever necvssary establish 
fish-evring yards. arrange supply of pure salt, 
fishing boats, nets, ice, power launches, ete., 
arrange for credit and marketing facilities, 
establish hatcheries, nursery and demonstration 
tanks and improve the methods of extraction of 
shack liver oil and the manufacture of fish 
meals mazure, etc. 
Aco-crdinated plan fcr a specified period 

Earlicr, the Committee considered the progress 
made in giving effect to the recommendations 
made by the Committee at its last meeting and 
the views of the Provincial Governments in 
respect of the various recommendations. The 
Hon'ble Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Member for Planning 
and Dovelopment, who also attended the meet- 
ing, pointed out thet agriculture was the very 
foundation on which any plan of post-war 
development had to be based, Tho Report of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
on post-wur development of agriculture, le said, 
had laid down targets for food production in the 
country, It wasfor the Provinces and States 
to consider how far the recommendations in the 
report were acceptable to them, and what steps 
they contemplated to accomplish them. They 
mut have a co-ordinated plan for a specified 
period, It was necessary that there should be 
some kind of general agreement and there should 
be the closest co-operation between Provinces, 
‘sates and the Centre. 
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Director of Development replies to criticism of the Agricultural 
Department \ 
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In the Orissa Review, dated the 22nd March 
1945, there is a contributed article entitled 
“Some Suggestions for the Department of 
Agriculture ”. The article contains many use- 
fal and valuable suggestions for improvimg the 
work of the Department, and it also contains 
some criticism of its work. I fee! that most of 
such criticism arises from an imperfect appre- 
ciation of the schemes (particularly the Grow 
More Food Scheme) and the difficulties of carry- 
ing them into effect. I would, therefore, request 
for some space in your columns to explain the 
position. 


The prevailing high prices of foodgrains are 
a very great inducement to the cultivators to 
produce more food. The cultivator is, however, 
unable to extend his enltivation or to improve 
his land as he has no savings and no capital. 
Subsidies and loans at low ratea of interest are 
being provided for this purpose to holp him to 
take advantage of this opportunity. These are 
available for reclamation of waste lands, for 
provision of irrigation facilities (by excavation 
of tanks or sinking of wells) and for the pr- 
chase of plonghs and bullocks, Even within 
these narrow limits if the loans are prope.ly 
utilised they can do a lot of good and help to 
make permanent improvements to the land If, 
however, the loans are being misused or mi‘ 
applied the blame cannot he placed entirely on 
the shoulders of the Agricultural Department. 
Loau applications are onquired into by Agri- 
cultural Overscers and a fixed percentage is 
checked by Agricultural Supervisors and the 
District Food Production Officers. Revenue 
authorities also make enquiries into a number 
of applications before the loans are sanctioned. 
tt will thus be seen that all efforts are made to 
ensure that money is advanced only to genuine 
applicants. It is diffioult for officers of the 
Agricultural Department to guess what is in the 
minds of the applicants and whether they have 
“any intention of spending the loan on agri- 
cultural improvements". It is unfair to blame 
the Department for the dishonesty of some 
of the applicants, For lack of staff it has 
nut been possible in the past to keep as effective 
a eheeck on the execution of the works of 
improvement, ete., aS Was necessary, but 
adequate Revenue staff has been provided for 
in the year 1945-46 for this purpose, They will 
ensure that the applicants actually execute the 
swork for which they have taken loans, 
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Lentirely «gree ) the author of the 
that if the officers of the Government were to 
“survey their localities, spot ont the areas 
which can be tapped for better production and 
then select individuals to take up the work, 
preferably on a co-operative basis, then the 
money can be utilised to better effect.” For 
the last 2 years the Grow More Food campaign 
has been conducted on a year-to-year basis and 
there has neither heen the time nor the staff to 
take up this work. It is, however, proposed to 
take up this survey in the two districts of 
Sambalpur and Koraput in the year 1945-46 
for which preparations are already well-advanc- 
ed and the survey will be oxtended to other 
districts in the following years. The needs of 
each particular area and locality will be studied, 
and work of increasing production and improy- 
ing the land will be taken up on the basis of 
this survey. 

The author of the article has also complained 
that the Grow More Food officers have no ins- 
tructions to advance moncy for bunding rivulets 
or nullas which could irrigate thousands of 
acres of ands, and that they have been turning 
down such applications. As a matter of fact, 
several such projects have already been consi- 
dered and last year (Government sanctioned 
a special grant of Rs. 2.000 for repairs to the 
Fatehpur Saline Embankment in Kujang Estate 
to reclaim several thousands acres, With the 
help of the District Officers a list of irrigation 
projects by hunding nullas and rivulets was 
compiled but for the reasons stated below it was 
decided by Government that these projects 
should be examined by the Emergency Irriga- 
tion Division and the list compiled by the Grow 
More Food staff has been made over to the Spe- 
cial Officer, Emergency Irrigation Division for 
investigation 

(i) These are fairly large projects, 

(ti) involving heavy expenditure, probably 
beyond the means of any single individual, 

(#7) and rights of several villages and parties 
to the wat dd 

(iv) projects would benefit several 
villages, individnals will not be coming forward 
to take the } nd to uidertake to repay it. 

Naturally the Grow More Food officers coud 
not grant loans for such projects: but it would 
not be correct to conclude that the Agricultural 
Department was paying no attention to them. 

H. LAL es. ! 
Director of Development 


Foodgrains inspection staff set up 


4 Rs. 1,35,000 scheme to protect consumers’ interests 


The appointment of a staff for foodgrains 
inspection will no doubt be welcomed by the 
consuming publie of the Province—more espe- 
cially of the town of Cuttack, who have been 
compelled to take at times very bad quality 
rice from the controlled shops, Complaints 
havo also been received from the administrations 
of the provinces to which foodgrains from this 
Province are exported, 


Under normal free-trade, the dealers felt 
compelled to improve the quality of rice and 
other foodgrains with a view to capture the 
market. In the present abnormal conditions 
under which all exports are made on Govern- 
ment account only and Government function 
as the single large-scale monopolistic purchaser 
of foodgrains, the quality of food acquired 
cither for internal consumption or export has 
deteriorated. Government feel that they have 
a moral responsibility to discharge in ensuring 
that rice in good marketable condition is made 
available to the consumers internally and for 
export outside the Province. This has neces- 
sitated the setting up of an officient organisation 
for inspection of rice and to a smaller extent of 
other foodgrains. Other provinces, such as 
Bombay and Central Provinces, have already 
gone ahead in setting up such organisations 
and a similar organisation in this Province is 
& matter of great urgency. 


The cost, no liability on provincial revenues 


The inspecting machinery now set up is 
expected to cost Rs. 1,35,000 annually. But 
not a single pie of this sum is to be met from 
the provincial revenues. An export duty of 
annas two per maund which has been proposed. 
to be levied on exported rice is expected to meet 
the cost of this organisation. 


The probiem of inspection 


‘The problem of inspection falls naturally into 
four sub-heads :— 


_ (a) Setting up suitable standards of quality 
ofrice and other foodgvains ; 


_ () ensuring that rice and such other food- 
grains as are brought within the seope of inspee- 
tion conform to the prescribed standards of 


quality both for internal consumption and for 
export ; 


{c) setting up equipments for scientific tests 
of quality of foodgrains, etc., and 


(d) inspection at various stages. 


The problem is also to be viewed from two 
aspects: (a) internal consumption, and (b) 
export. On account of the exigencies of the 
situation arising out of war, the minimum needs 
of the population so far as food is concerned is 
guaranteed by Government. Government with 
a view to discharge this obligation have 
formulated their food policy which may be 
summarised as follows :— 


(1) Fixation of a rate for the whole year at 
alevel at which the producer will find it 
paying to part with his stock, and which 
will not be beyond the purchasing power of 
the consumer. 


(2) The purchase of the marketable surplus 
produce with the producers at the fixed price 
and stocking it in adequate quantities to meet 
the demand of essential services, urban and 
semi-urban areas, and deficit and distressed 
rural areas. 


(8) To bring home to the'stockists that they 
should by no means expect a rate higher than 
that fixed by Government and convince the con- 
sumer that there will be no occasion for scarcity 
and thus remove the nervous panic which 
drives foodgrains underground. 


(4) To export only that quantity which can 
be spared after the internal needs 
Provinec have been met 


Improved standards of quality to be ensured 


To carry out the above policy, it is the duty 
of the Civil Supplies administration to sce 
(1) that the producers are not chvated as regards 
rate and gradation of their produce, (2) that 
consumers get their supply at proper price and 
in sufficient quantity and the surplus exported 
under a plan approved hy Government, and 
(3) that there is no hoarding of paddy and rice 
by producers and consumers. The duty of the 
inspecting organisation will be to see that the 
stocks in storage and the stock procured and 
issued are of standard quality. Unless food- 
grains are inspected and their quality improved 
at the various stages of their movement from 
producers to consumers, it would be impossible 
to ensure improved standards of quality. 


of the . 


Proper inspection at all points 


Improvement in the quality of rice can be 
ensured by proper inspection of both rice and 
paddy at the following places :— 


(1) Purchasing agent’s depots 
(2) Rice mills 

(3) Retailer’s shops 

(4) Lhe points of despatch for export 


Jt will be no business of the inspecting staff to 
examine whether a particular variety of rice or 
paddy is fine or common, Quality standards 
will be laid down for cach district by the 
Controller of Supply and Transport after 
consultation with District, Officers. In_ case of 
milled rice, the standard to be prescribed will 
be that the rico should not contain more than 
certain percentage of broken or foreign matter 
and should not be polished more than once or 
twice. For hand-pounded rice, however, it is 
difficult to lay down definite standards and in 
respect of this a fairly wide margin is to be 
given since the Dhenki pounders whose number 
is large and who are mostly ignorant people 
cannot be expected to change their process of 
pounding or their pounding apparatus over-night 
to produce rice according to any strict standard 
prescribed in case of milled rico. In their case, 
however, a certain maximum percentage of dirt 
can be allowed. But in doing so every care and 
precaution will have to be taken because if rice 
at the purchasing agent’s godown or at the 
point of despatch is rejected, the purchasing 
agent is likely to reject hand-pounded rice oa 
flimsy grounds. Before laying down the standard 
for hand pounded rice a large number of samples 
will have to be carefully selected for comparison. 


What the Inspectors are expected to do 


Under the present arrangements, the only 
inspection that is done is at the point of 
despatch, andthat too only by the recipient 
administration in regard to the stock for export. 
It is not intended to replace such inspection, but 
to supplement it by counter-ckeck by our 
inspocting staff in order to safeguard provincial 
interests. 
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In godowns or depots, the inspectors will have 
to see that the rice is stocked in proper manner, 
that it is not deteriorating in storage, that the 
rice is turned over from time to time and 
cleaned, that insect pests have not attacked the 
rico, that bags are changed from time to time 
and disinfected. There is also the question of 
verification of stocks. 


Proper storage of rice and other foodgrains 
is of the greatest importance in the field of 
procurement and distribution.. ‘The Provincial 
Government desire to introduce. arrangements 
somewhat on the lines adopted in Bombay and 
Central Provinces, For this purpose officers of 
the Provincial Government are being deputed 
for training in Bombay and Central Provinces. 


There is frequent complaint. that in the 
retailers’ shops in rationed and semi-rationed 
areas, rice and other commodities of bad quality 
are sold to the public. Often there is ground 
for. suspicion as the stock is allowed to 
deteriorate in the shops partly for unlawful gain 
and in order to discredit the Government 
organisation of procurement and distribution 
and to show it. in an unfavourable light as 
against normal channels of trde. Inspectors will 
have to check the quality of rice and other 
foodgrains at these retail shops, 


Samples will bave to’ be taken by Government 
inspectors at the various points of despatch and 
consumption and sent to the laboratory for 
analysis. A careful analysis of the samples 
will have to be made and the results recorded 
to enable Government to fight disputes if any 
that may subsequently arise with regard to the 
quality of rice exported to other provinces or 
retailed out for internal consumption. 
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